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QUITE ALONE. 


Book tue First: CHILpHoop. 
CHAPTER XX. LILY GOES OUT TO DINNER. 


Tue handsome lady, who, probably to serve 
her own purposes, had been bland and almost 
affable while the treaty of peace with the Bunny- 
castles and Mr. Drax was being concluded, was 
seemingly of a most capricious disposition. At 
all events, she informed Lily, so soon as they 
were outside the gate of Rhododendron House, 
that she would box her ears well, if she made 
any noise, or gave her any further trouble; and 
the child, quite unaccustomed to harsh treat- 
ment, or even threats, followed her new pro- 
tectress in a very subdued, but scarcely cheerful 
manner. 

The Clapham stage—peace to its short me- 
mory—was in existence in those days, and it 
was by means of this conveyance that Lily was 
brought to the metropolis. First of all, however, 
the lady took her into a pastrycook’s shop, and 
bought her a very large Bath bun, which she 
apparently considered a sovereign remedy for 
all the sorrows of childhood, for when Lily had 
half eaten it, she said to her, not quite so 
sharply as before : 

“ Now, are you quite happy ?” 

Lily had not attained the summit of human 


felicity, but she deemed it expedient to tempo- 


rise with a personage so stern as the personage 
who talked of boxing her ears. She murmured 
an affirmative. 

“That’s right,” pursued the lady. “Be a 
gentle little darling, very sage and obedient, and 
I will love you. Don’t vex me, or I shall have 
an attack of nerves. Satanée migraine, va!” 
This last remark she made in a language which 
Lily did not understand ; and she noticed that 
the lady made remarks, in the same incompre- 
heusible tongue, rather frequently. She noticed, 
also, that the lady, after bestowing on her the 
Bath bun, ate a macaroon herself, and called 
for a glass of cherry brandy; that, after drinking 
it, she declared it to be “detestable,” and de- 


| manded a glass of water, the which beverage she 


characterised as “infamous poison.” Likewise, 


| Lily noted that her protectress apostrophised 


the young person in ribbons and ringlets who 
officiated behind the counter of the pastrycook 
as an “impertinent”—an impertinent, simply, 





not an impertinent anything—and that she 
vehemently protested that there was a bad half- 
penny among her change. The change itself she 
flung at the head of a beggar-boy, who was 
lurking at the door, licking his lips at sight 
of the greasy delicacies in the twopenny tray; 
but the handful of halfpence hurt the side of his 
head so that he yelped with pain, and forbore 
to thank her. Then, she swept out of the 
shop, nearly overturning an old gentleman in 
a white hat, who was seated on a cane-bot- 
tomed chair, meekly lunching on a sausage- 
roll, and leaving the young lady in ribbons and 
ringlets in semi-hysterics of indignant mortifi- 
cations. 

There were two inside places vacant in the 
Clapham stage, and Lily, for the second time in 
her life, was installed inacoach. She had been 
such a little recluse at school, that the great 
outside world seemed almost as strange to her 
as it might to a cloistered nun, transferred, for 
some occult monastic reason or other, from con- 
vent to convent. 

Lily gazed about her as wistfully and as 
earnestly as ever a nun could do; but she wore 
no veil, nor had she a breviary; so she began to 
ask the lady a host of questions about the things 
on the road, which she saw from the windows of 
the stage; as who lived in those tall houses; 
why there were gates and bars across the road, 
with men in white aprons, and with red faces, who 
darted out of the little hovels, and seemed so 
angry—to judge from their hoarse voices— 
whenever a carriage came through. The lady 
was not very communicative. Once or twice, 
she said “Absurd!” Then, she cried “ Peste!”” 
At last, she bade the child he silent. 

The journey, however, was saved from being 
entirely uneventful, by a few fierce verbal en- 
counters between the lady and the two other 
inside passengers. One of these, a tall young 
man, with weak eyes, an eruptive countenance, 
speckled stockings and shoes, the lady accused 
of rudely staring at her. She called him several 
injurious names, and made him generally so 
miserable, that the young man, well-nigh moved 
to tears, got out at Kennington Common, fore- 
going half the amount of locomotion to which 
he was entitled. Then she had a passage of arms 
with an old gentleman in a bottle-green spencer 
and a frill, whom she charged with having wilfully 
trodden on her feet; but, in this last case, she 
had reckoned without her host, for it turned out 
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that the old gentleman had a temper of his 
own, and was not inclined to brook indignity 
with meekness. 

“J didn’t do anything of the sort, mum,” 

uoth the old gentleman, with rising wrath, on 
the charge being repeated. 

“Sir, you are gross! you are brutal! you 
are elephantine!” retorted the lady. 

“ Upon my word, I think the woman’s mad,” 
exclaimed the old gentleman. “I’m very glad 
that I’m not your husband, mum.” 

“Tnsolent: again your horrible boots are 
crushing my feet.” 

“Confound your feet!” screamed the old 
gentleman, in a fury. ‘I never touched ’em. 
Here, guard, guard, let me get out. And as 
for you, my darling,” he continued, turning to 
Lily, “ I wish you joy of your grandmother, and 
I wouldn’t be in your shoes for something. 
Good morning, mum, and a more Christian 
temperto you!” And so saying, the old gentle- 
man got out in dudgeon at the southern foot of 
Westminster-bridge. 

They went on without any more adventures 
to the Golden-cross, Charing-cross, where they 
alighted. The lady and her charge swept away, 
and the coachman and the guard both turned 
their heads to look at them. 

* Tine woman, Bill,” observed the coachman. 

“Good stepper!” agreed the guard; “ stun- 
ning action and rattling pace. But ra-a-ther a 
kicker; eh, Josh ?” 

**T shouldn’t like to be the splashboard,” re- 
plied the coachman, “that she was in the 
pheayton of. Kick! She’d kick the Tower of 
London into toothpicks. Good ’un to bite, too, 
I should think. Say nothin’ of rearin’ and 
plungin’. She’s a real live woman, Bill, and no 
mistake.” 

The subject of this criticism had hold pretty 
tightly of Lily’s hand, and walked with her a 
— paces eastward. ‘Then she stooped, and 
said : 

* Ah! you’ve just come from school: you’d 
like to be amused, wouldn’t you ?” 

It was certain that Lily hadn’t been very 
much amused up to that moment ; and she saw 
but little chance of recreation in the company 
of this very strange lady. She murmured some- 
thing, however, which the hearer might con- 
strue pretty much as she chose; and the lady, 
electing to take the words as a sign of acqui- 
escence, proceeded to amuse Lily. 

She took her first into the Adelaide Gallery, 
which was then a kind of Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, and crowded with numbers of models, and 
skeletons, and maps, and drawings, all supposed 
to conduce towards a knowledge of science 
among the million. The million were there, in 
the shape of many old ladies in beaver bonnets, 
and school-children, and raw bumpkins, and per- 
sons of the country-cousin order, generally. 
They poked their fingers into the models, and 
peered between the decks of the pretty toy- 
ships to see where the captain’s cabin was, and 
gave themselves galvanic shocks, at which they 
danced, and—the younger ones—howled dis- 


mally. Then they inhaled doses of laughing 
gas. And then they had a stocking-weaving 
machine, and a steam-gun, explained to them, 
and tried hard to look as though they under- 
stood those scientific inventions. Subsequently 
Lily looked through a number of little round 
holes, and saw some very brilliant pictures, 
which, she was told, represented Lisbon, Chan- 
dernagore, Manilla, and the like: at the which 
she clapped her hands in not unfamiliar glee, for 
a man with a peep-show had once been admitted 
to the playground of Rhododendron House. 
The Bunnyeastles took care to put his en- 
tertainment in the bills of the five-and-thirty 
boarders, under the head of “ Admission to a 
geographical and pictorial exhibition.” Then, 
at the ringing of a bell, they were conducted 
into a dark room, where an unseen gentleman 
with a hollow voice, as from the tombs, deli- 
vered a lecture, the preliminary part of which 
was so dreary and so full of long words, that it 
almost made Lily ery ; and then he exhibited on 
an illuminated tablecloth, something that was 
like the spider at Rhododendron House, only 
magnified eight hundred million times; and to 
this strange presentment he gave a name to 
which that of rhododendron was monosyllabic. 
There was another lecture in another room from 
a pleasant gentleman with a bald head and a 
north country accent, who was surrounded by 
bottles and glasses, and poured the contents of 
one phial into another, and turned green water 
into red, and popped little twisted pieces of tow 
into them, whereupon they caught fire, and who 
seemed to be trying his very hardest to blow him- 
self up—which, indeed, in his ardour for science, 
he did, on an average, once in six months. “A 
pleace the filin’s oonder the receiver, and boobles 
of gass weell arise,” quoth the bald-headed gen- 
tleman; and then bubbles of gas did arise, and 
there was a sharperacklingnoise, and theaudience 
clapped their hands, till another bell rang, and 
everybody ran off to see a patent potter’s wheel, 
supposed to make any number of cups and 
saucers, elaborately painted, by merely touching 
a spring, but which frabitually confined itself to 
spattering cascades of white mud upon the 
clothes of the spectators. Lily was delighted 
with everything, only somewhat confused, and 
the lecture with the magnified spider and the 
long name decidedly frightened her. 

She was not sorry when, it being about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, they went out into the 
Strand again. The lady had swept through the 
Adelaide Gallery in the disdainful manner cus- 
tomary with her, and now and again steruly re- 
prehending strangers for crowding upon her, or 
treading on the skirts of her robe. The country 
cousins, however, did not seem to mind her 
much, and one of them was venturous enough 
to ask if, the room not being big enough for her, 
she thought St. Paul’s would be? Whereupon 
she tossed her head and looked Perkins’s steam- 
guns at him. She condescended, however, to 


laugh at the galvanic shocks the cousins gave 
themselves, and remarked that the invention 





was droll. 
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Lily observed that when they were in the 
etreet she always held her very tight by the 
hand, and looked about her a great deal, and 
that once she told her, if any one tried to take 
her away, to allow herself to be torn in ten 
donna pieces first. 

“Not that there is any danger,” she con- 
tinued, more to herself than to Lily, “not that 
I am afraid. Oh no. I am strong—strong 
enough for ten armed men. But bah! let them 
come. What nonsense. My monsters are 
abroad. Are you hungry,” she went on, looking 
down at the little girl. 

Lily, accustomed to the early and regular 
meals of Rhododendron House, answered that 
she would like to have her dianer, if the lady 
pleased. 7 

“Dinner!” repeated the lady. “ Absurdity! 
You are to dine by and-by with the gentleman. 
You must wait. Come, little glutton, and have 
another cake.” 

She took the little glutton into another pastry- 
cook’s, and presented her, as heretofore, with 
a Bath bun. But when Lily had picked the 
caraway seeds and the spicuie of lump sugar 
off the sticky varnished surface, she found she 
had no appetite for the sweet, saffron-coloured 
dough beneath. She wanted her little plate of 
meat, and the potatoes that mashed up so nicely 
in the gravy. She longed for a slice of the plain 
school-pudding, at which the big girls used to 
grumble so, and to which they applied such 
opprobrious epithets. Seeing her distaste, the 
lady snatched away the Bath bun, and cast it 
with great contempt on the counter, and then 
ordered some ox-tail soup for Lily, but it 
was so hot that it burnt her mouth, and so 
peppery that it brought tears into her eyes, to 
say nothing of its being thick, and slab, and 
greasy; so the end of it was that the ox-tail soup 
shared the fate of the bun, and the lady, in a 
fume, pushed Lily before her into the street 
again. 

* Intolerable little plague!” she cried, furi- 
ously. “ What am I to do with you? Comport 
yourself sagely, or you shall be given to the 
black man. Entends-tu >” 

A buxém mamma in flame-coloured silk and 
a chinchilla tippet, who was passing with five 
little children laughing and prattling round her 
in noisy glte—they had just come out of the 
Adelaide, and were bound for the Industrious 
Fleas—looked up with surprise as she heard 
the voice of the or wot savage woman who 
had dominion over Lily. Like a prudent hen, 
she gathered her chicks around her in a kind of 
nervous tremor, lest unkindness should be con- 
tagious. 

“Blessings on us all!” murmured the buxom 
flame-coloured mamma, as Lily and her monitress 
went on their way, the latter scowling. ‘ What 
a Fury that woman looks! How cruelly she 
spoke to that innocent little darling. Priscilla, 
my love, mind the crossing.” 

It was a very dangerous crossing—from the 
Golden Cross to Hungerford. Metropolitan im- 
provements have since diminished its perils ; but, 





in those days it was a fearful ford. That day 
there was a man run over. Lily could only hear 
a yell, and see the rush of people to the spot, 
and a rapidly formed crowd with a policeman 
cleaving his way through it; but when the 
ranks of the throng opened and they came out 
carrying something covered with a tarpaulin, 
and the jolly red face of the man—a van driver, 
who had unwittingly done the mischief—turn, 
high up on his box, a yellowish white, as the 
crowd cried out that somebody was killed, Lily 
turned quite sick with terror, and had she been 
old enough to swoon would have fainted on the 
spot. She would have run away; but the 
lady’s grasp was tighter than ever; and the 
lady herself seemed grimly interested in the 
catastrophe. She scanned the burden they 
were taking to Charing-Cross Hospital; she 
questioned the policeman; and but for Lily’s 
agonised entreaties that they might go away, she 
would have crossed the road to the scene of the 
accident. 

They went into a hackney-coach after this ; 
and the lady ordered the driver to proceed to 
Baker-street. Lily was taken to see Madame 
Tussaud’s famous exhibition of waxwork. Old 
Madame Tussaud herself was alive in those 
days, and a very wonderful old lady Lily thought 
her, in her black silk bonnet and hood, handing 
about those inevitable bills at the door. And 
then was there not Mr. Cobbett, looking so 
remarkably like life, with his broad-brimmed 
hat, and his spectacles, and his placid face, and 
breathing hard, like a benevolent grampus? And 
the recumbent lady with the black lace veil, whose 
bosom rose and fell by clockwork? And were 
there not the kings and queens in velvet and 
sham diamonds, looking yuite as brilliant as real 
ones? And the cavaliers in armour, and M. de 
Voltaire with his shrivelled face, and the old 
coquette in her hoop and brocade? Lily was in 
eestasies, and for a time forgot about the poor 
man who had been run over. Here were all 
Mangnall’s questions, answered in the most 
splendid manner without the trouble of learning 
a single lesson. 





The Napoleon Museum was not then in exist- 
ence; but the Chamber of Horrors was already 
one of the lions of London. *Twas a strange 

lace to take a little school-girl, out for a holiday, 
into ; but the strange lady paid the extra sixpence 
—I don’t know whether they admit children, now 
—and they went inside, and supped full of hor- 
rors. That horrible guillotine. That dismal cavern 
where the royal victims of revolutionary ferocity 
bore their captivity with such dignified resigna- 
tion—in waxwork. ‘That appalling torso in the 
ensanguined shirt. That gloomy dock full of 
murderers. Bishop and Williams were there, 
and Greenacre and Courvoisier; but it was too 
early yet for Goulds, and Hockers, and Man- 
nings. 
Lily had not been long in the Chamber of 
Horrors before she began to think of the man 
who had been run over. The air of the show 
seemed hot and thick. She could scarcely 





breathe. The glass eyes glared upon her. ‘The 
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sordid garments had a musty smell. She 
piteously besought the strange lady to take her 
out, promising to be very good and quiet if she 
would only take her away from that dreadful 
lace. 
Pee You are a little fool,” said the lady. ‘‘ La 
vue de ces marauds-la m’a donné de l’appétit.” 
And then, with a sharp ‘“‘ Come along,” she led 
the way out of the Chamber of Horrors. ‘“ Now,” 
she said, when they had entered another hackney- 
coach, “we are going to dinner, and mind you 
are very good, or the sweep shall come and eat 
ou.” 

‘ Lily was too big to believe in any apocryphal 
devouring propensities attributed to the harm- 
less, albeit unwashed, individual who carries the 
soot-bag; but the lady was so very strange, 
and, at times, so very fierce-looking, that she 
thought it not at all improbable that she her- 
self, failing the sweep, could have done some- 
thing in the child-devouring way. So Lily 
bowed her head, and tried to look as good as 
she felt. 

It was a very long way to dinner. They went 
through a number of brilliant crowded streets, 
of which she did not know the names ; but they 
were Oxford-street, Regent-street, and the 
Strand. Then they walked down a narrow 
street on to a narrow pier by the water-side. 
Then a man called out “Greenwich!” and 
they went on board a steam-boat, where, to 
Lily’s delight, they remained a whole hour. 
The ships, the wherries, the wharves, the distant 
steeples, the bridges, the blue dome of Paul’s, 
the towering Monument, the grey old Tower, 
filled her soul with joy. She forgot how 
frightened she was at the strange lady. She 
ae how hungry she was, and was quite 

appy- 

a said the strange lady, as they 
landed on the pier at Greenwich, and Lily 
followed her to a large handsome house, “ to- 
morrow you will go to school.” 

“Not to-day, ma’am?” asked the child. 
What will Mrs. Bunnycastle say ?” 

* Mrs. Bunnycastle,” returned the lady, “is 
a ridiculous old sheep. You are not going back 
to her, but to another school, where you will be 
_— to be very sage, and to behave your- 
self.” 

The child was amazed, and lapsed into silence. 

“ What are you thinking of ?” the lady asked, 
as they ascended the steps of the large hand- 
some house. 

*T was thinking, ma’am,” Lily answered, 
“of what a curious smell of hot fish there was, 
everywhere.” 


LILY § REGALED ON WHITE- 
BAIT. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A surst of laughter broke from a baleony 
overhead as Lily and her protectress entered the 
large handsome mansion ; and the child, looking 
upward, could see a number of gentlemen 
congregated outside, who were leaning over 
the railings, and were very grandly dressed, 





and appeared to be enjoying themselves very 
much. 

“ By Jove!” cried one of the gentlemen— 
but this Lily could not hear—* she’s come !” 

“And brought the little one with her, too. 
She said she would ; for propriety’s sake.” 

“I wonder whether she will oblige us with a 
rapid act of horsemanship round the room, after 
dinner.” 

“It’s more likely that she will fly into one of 
her passions, and fling the water souché, plates 
and all, at the waiters’ heads.” 

“Or at us.” 

“T’ve seen her do something very nearly ap- 
proaching that. Once, at the Star and Garter, 
she grew jealous of somebody, and tried to 
strangle herself with a table napkin.” 

* Preity little thing, the girl.” 

“Her daughter, possibly. Tigresses have 
cubs, sometimes.” 

“Hush ! here’s the tigress herself.—Countess, 
how delighted we all are to see you !” 

The Countess and Lily were received at the 
door of the mansion which smelt so strongly of 
warm fish, by a stout gentleman in a blue coat 
and buff waistcoat, whose chief aim and end in 
life appeared to be to show to every visitor how 
white, smooth, and polished, the centre of his 
bald head was, and how perfectly joined the 
sutures of his skull were. He was continually 
bowing at, not to, the visitors of the establish- 
ment of which he was the respected landlord— 
he has been dead many years, and his name, I 
beg to observe, was neither Hart nor Quarter- 
maine—and he butted at you, so to speak, with 
his baldness, like an affable albino. ‘The pacific 
nature of his mission was manifested by the 
snowy flag of truce which he continually waved. 
This flag was not precisely a napkin—that would 
have been too much like a waiter—nor a pocket- 
handkerchief—that would have been too much 
like a dandy—but a combination of the two: a 
cross between cambric and damask. But he 
ever waved it in peace and amity, as though to 
say, “Be not afeard. This is the habitation of 
fish and of felicity. Let no cares sit behind your 
chairs. I know all my customers and respect 
them. If you do not choose to pay the bill on 
the spot, you can send me down a cheque by the 
post, orby your body-servant at your convenience: 
only, don’t dispute my charges, for that would 
hurt my feelings. This is not a vulgar cook-shop. 
Last week I entertained his Majesty’s ministers. 
We don’t want common people here. Let them 
go up the town, towards the Park, and have tea 
and shrimps for ninepence. Here, we desire 
the attendance of the superior classes only. 
Walk in, walk in, ladies and gentlemen. ‘This 
is feeding time; and the bait is in excellent 
condition.” 

If a trader resolutely make up his mind 
definitively to address himself to the “ superior 
classes,” and if he carry out his intent with 
tact and nerve, he shall scarcely fail, I take 
it, to achieve success. The superior classes 
reward that tailor who boldly says, “ Let others 
vaunt their sixteen-shilling garments: no puff 
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of mine shall ever claim insertion in the columns 
of the press, and I will go on charging seven 
pounds ten shillings for a frock-coat. There 
are people who like to be mulct for wax candles 
at an hotel, and who would think it derogatory 
to their dignity to pay less than seven-and- 
sixpence for a fried sole and a mutton-chop. 
Yes, there are persons who are uncomfort- 
able unless they are overcharged. Dearness has 
a kind of affinity with high Toryism, and others 
of our glorious institutions. Cheapness is demo- 
cratic ; cheapness is levelling. 1 have always 
been of opinion that a daily newspaper printed 
on cream-laid bank post, hot pressed, gilt-edged, 
and sold at the rate of half-a-crown a number, 
would be a success. It might have but a small 
circulation, but it would pay, and it would be 
read by the superior classes by the light of three- 
and-sixpenny wax-candles, after seven-aud-six- 
penny dinners, and while sipping port at four- 
teen shillings a bottle. 

The validity or otherwise of this hypothesis 
is no excuse, however, for keeping a number of 
very hungry people waiting for their dinner. 
The lady passed the bald-headed landlord with a 
stately inclination of the head. The landlord 
called out in a rich, but subdued voice—a voice 
like iced Moselle— Show the Benbow!” An 
obsequious waiter, with curved red whiskers, 
very like the claws of a lobster, conducted the 
guests up the softly carpeted staircase, and 
handed them over to the mistress of the robes, a 
buxom chambermaid. 

As the lady, deftly unshawled, but still keep- 
ing on her bonnet, swept towards the Benbow, 
preceded by another waiter, the buxom chamber- 
maid, who had just taken off Lily’s hat, and 
fluttered a brush over her brown curls, stooped 
down and kissed the child. 

“Poor little innocent darling,” she whispered. 
“Ts that your mamma, my darling ?” 

“1 don’t know,” answered the child, looking 
up to the face of her querist with a very trust- 
ful look, for by the young woman’s voice she 
was kind and honest, 

“Poor little thing,” the chambermaid con- 
tinued, “ what does this pet know about devilled 
bait? Why, they’d burn her tongue out ! Don’t 
you eat no devil, my dear.” 

Lily gazed at her with blank surprise. She 
had heard—what child has not? of the devil— 
and had been warned to avoid him and all his 
works; but she had never been counselled not 
to eat him. 

“Nor yet don’t you take no punch, nor no 
sauce pickang,” went on the chambermaid. 
* There, go along, dear, your ma’s calling 

ou. 

“It’s a shame to bring children here,” the 
buxom chambermaid subsequently remarked to 
the waiter with the lobster-claw whiskers. “It 
can’t do ’em no good, and it’s enough to ruin 
their little stomachs. I don’t mind the Eton 
boys that come here with their pas, and always 
manage to get tipsy unbeknown, and nearly dash 
their young brains out a trying monkey tricks 
outside the balcony, and then race up and 











down stairs like mad. I don’t mind ¢hem. 
Mischief they’re born to, and mischief they’re 
bred to. But what does that Frenchwoman 
want here with that little bit of a thing! I 
don’t believe she’s ler ma. She’s been here 
four or five times this season. Last time she 
brought an old Frenchwoman who spilt snuff 
into her salmon cutlets, and got tipsy half an 
hour before the ducks came up. My belief, 
William, is, that she’s nothing better than a 
play-actress.” 

Another groom of the chambers threw open 
the Benbow, a pretty saloon overlooking the 
river, and announced the new arrivals. 

He was a waiter with very light dun-coloured 
hair and a pale pasty face. He was warm in 
appearance, but not moist; the rather, crisp. It 
was scarcely ay unnatural fancy to imagine that 
he had been fried in batter, and that, although 
now a waiter, he had, according to the (not then 
broached) Theory of Development, sprung from 
a whitebait. 

Have you never observed how very like fish 
the waiters at Greenwich are? ‘There is the 
John Dory waiter; the miller’s thumb waiter, 
plump and plethoric ; the whitebait waiter; the 
eel waiter, who wriggles very much as he 
waits. 

A group of gentlemen advanced to meet the 
lady and her little client. They received her 
with many bows and more smiles. Lily was not 
at all frightened of them, for thovzvh so very 
grandly dressed they were all very kind and 
friendly to her. There was a large old gentle- 
man with an embossed velvet waistcoat, and a 
great gold chain meandering over it, and a 
beautiful fringe of white whisker round his 
purple face. He had a fine hook nose, very 
prominent and very deeply coloured, and to Lily 
he looked like a splendid Punch. She had seen 
Punch, once or twice, by sly peeps from the 
windows of Rhododendron House, and had 
woven a child-legend about him that he and the 
Little Hunchback, and the porter who boxed 
the Barmecide’s ears, were brothers. ‘This old 
gentleman his companions addressed, but with- 
out much restraint, as Marquis. He had a 
loud voice, and often addressed the countess 
in that which was an unknown tongue to 
Lily. There were two or three gentlemen 
equally splendid, but younger, who were ad- 
dressed indifferently as Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
whichever you please ; and there was a spiteful- 
looking gentleman with very big black whiskers, 
which looked as though they had not been 
originally sable, but had acquired that hue by 
means of some artful pigment. This gentleman 
wore a high black stock, and a coat buttoned up 
to his chin, and his trousers were strapped very 
tightly over his boots: to the heels of which boots, 
Lily saw something long and bright attached, 
with a spiky star at the end of each. 

Finally, there was a very tall gentleman—a 
painfully tall gentleman, for there seemed no 
end to his legs—who kept a little apart from 
the others, and did not bat so loud as they 
did. He had a long face, very thin and pale, 
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and a good deal of beautiful black hair thrown 
back from his forehead. His hands, as Lily 
soon knew, were very small and thin; you could 
almost see through them. His clothes seemed 
to fit him very loosely, and when he spoke he 
lisped. 

He was the last of the gentlemen who made 
friends with Lily, but she liked him the best. 
He drew her towards him while the men were 
bestowing compliments on the handsome lady, 
and, parting her curls, printed a very soft kiss on 
her forehead. Not one of the other gentlemen 
had done that. Had they touched her, Lily 
would have blushed, and her little temper would 
have risen, and she would have cried “ Don’t.” 
But she did not reject the thin pale gentle- 
man. 

“And so your mamma has brought you to 
dine with us, little one,” he said, looking in her 
clear eyes. 

The handsome lady was her mamma. This 
was news to Lily. She did not reply directly 
to his question, but began to chatter on what a 
pretty place it was, and how beautiful all that 
glass looked on the table. 

** Ay, ay,” returned the pale tall gentleman, 
nodding his head, “there are plenty of pretty 
things here, and prettier things to put to them. 
Are you fond of pretty things ?” 

“Oh! I love them so dearly,” the child cried, 
joining her small palms together. Aid then 
she began to tell him about the spider on the 
wall, and a squirrel that belonged to Miss Fur- 
blow, and Miss Dallwallah’s golden earrings, 


and a great doll with a blue satin frock and 
pink shoes and a sash, which Miss Babby had 
once shown her, and which had belonged to 
Miss Kneecrops, the poor girl who died before 
Lily came to school. 

* You are a strange child,”’ the tall gentleman 


said. ‘ What’s your name?” 

“ Lily Floris.” 

‘The rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet. And how old are you, dear ?” 

“Nearly eight,” quoth Lily; “and what’s 
your name, sir?” 

“Tom Jones,” replied the gentleman. 

“No it isn’t,” pursued Lily, shaking her 
head ; “it’s something much prettier than that. 
Do tell me, or I won’t talk to you any more.” 

“Well,” replied the gentleman, smiling, “ my 
name’s Long.” 

“Long what ?” 

“You little inquisitor! My christian name 
is William, and people call me Sir William 
Long. At school, they used to nickname me 
Long Billy.” 

‘And how old are you? I should so like to 
know?” 

“T am twenty-eight.” 

“Then you’re just twenty years older than I 
am. How nice! Are you married?” 


Quite Alone till to-day. 
dinner ?” 

Sir William was about to give a smiling aflir- 
mative to the naive question, when the countess 
—the handsome lady—who had been watching | 
this little by-play from afar off, addressed the 
tall gentleman by the name of Good-for-nothing, 
and asked him how long he intended to keep 
them waiting ? 

“T have been flirting with your little girl,” 
he said, as he placed the child beside him. 

Lily did not know anything about flirting; 
but she knew the tall gentleman had been very 
ae to her, and she liked very much to sit near 
iim. 

“Flirting!” exclaimed the countess, scorn- 
fully. ‘ You begin early.” 

“You had better teach the little one her 
A BC: she scarcely knows it.” 

* She’ll get on fast enough if you take her 
away from school and teach her yourself,” the 
old gentleman, who was a marquis, remarked, 
with a bow. 

“When I want her to learn wickedness she 
shall come to you,” retorted the lady. “ Please 
to give me some souché, and, Sir William, I 
entreat you not to let that unhappy child eat 
too much.” 

The lady brightened up more and more after 
each course, and when the sparkling wines were 
passed about, was quite radiant. 

“T like this Greenwich,” she said, holding 
a brimming glass of Moselle to the light; “it 
does me good. It makes me breathe. Give 
me Greenwich and Richmond, and you may sink 
the rest of your sad England to the bottom of 
your muddy Thames. How good these little 
fishes are! How crisp they eat! Good-for- 
nothings, I drink to you.” The lady was en- 
joying herself. 

The dinner was a very grand one; but, with 
all its grandeur, piscine culinary art has pro- 
gressed since those days, and by the side of a 
Greenwich banquet as we now understand it, the 
repast might have seemed mean. Still, there 
was an almost inconceivable variety of fish. 
Still, rare wines came up with every course. 
The glass and damask would have appeared 
paltry in comparison with the sumptuosities of 
erystal and napery which are now displayed 
at such feasts, but it was a dinner fit for a king, 
and one Lily settled in her own mind of the 
precise description partaken of every day by the 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid. She fancied Giaffar 
calling for more salmon cutlets, and eating a 
devilled bait with his fingers. And then, the 
bait themselves became the fish that turned in 
the pan and reproached the cook in the Fisher- 
man and the Geni. And the pasty-faced waiters 
were black slaves with jewelled collars and arm- 
lets, and the rare wines were sherbet cooled 
with snow, and the child ate her dinner in a 


May I sit with you at 


“No,” gravely answered the tall gentleman | drean 


who said his name was Sir William Long. “I 
am Quite Alone.” 

* And so am I,” quoth Lily, laughing. ‘All 
the girls told me so. I have always been 





ream. 
Sir William Long was faithful to his trust, 
and took the most sedulous care of her. . He 
gave her some nice fried sole, and warned off 
the waiters who would have approached her 
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with perilous preparations of salmon and stewed 
eels. He bade the man bring him some Seltzer- 
water, and gave Lily a modest glass of the 
beverage mingled with champagne. He gave 
her some whitebait, which, with the thin brown 
bread-and-butter, she thought delicious, but he 
made her eschew the condimental cayenne 
pepper and lemon. He watched over her with 
a careful tenderness, very curious to behold, 
and, though he drank fearfully long draughts of 
the rare wines, he took little more solid food 
than Lily herself. 

“You must be very thirsty!” the child said, 
simply, as he drained another bumper of claret- 
cup. 

*T am always thirsty.” 

* How funny! Why don’t you drink tea, or 
go to the pump ?—unless, of course, you are hot. 
Miss Babby will never let us go to the pump 
when we are hot. Miss Furblow begged a jug 
of water from the cook once, when we had 
come in from a long walk, and broke out, 
two hours afterwards, in a—O so dreadful rash. 
— Bunnycastle said it was a judgment upon 
her.” 

“TI dare say it was. My being always thirsty 
is a judgment, I suppose, on me. I drink be- 
cause I am alone, and because I am ill.” 

“Til! You look very well, only you are so 
tall. Have you got a cold ?” 

“Much worse than that. 
sumption.” 

“What is that? I never heard of that.” 

“Fancy, for aught I know,” the tall gentle- 
man replied. 

“What do you do all day? Have you any 
holidays ?” 

“A great deal too many, my darling. It is 
always holiday-time with me, and a dreadfully 
dreary time it is.” 

**Then you don’t learn any lessons ?” 

*T have learnt some that have cost me very 
dear.” 

* Are you good ?” 

“Not the least bit in the world, dear; I am 
very bad.” 

“How dreadful. 


I am in a con- 


Everybody ought to be 
good. Miss Babby says so.” 
** And who is Miss Babby ?” 


One of my governesses. The one who is so 
kind to me. You ought to be good, you know, 
because then the angels will love you. We 
had a missionary-box at our school. Have you 
got a missionary-box ?” 

“T’m afraid I haven’t got such a thing.” 

** But you go to church ?” 

“T am ashamed to say I don’t. Do you?” 

“Yes; but only this last half. Iam growing 
a great girl, you know,” and Lily drew herself} 
up proudly. “And then all the big girls 
begged for me, and promised Miss Babby that 
I should be very good and quiet.” 

* And you like going to church ?” 

“Oh! it’s so nice. They sing so beautifully. 
But I don’t like the Litany, it is so long, and 
always the same thing.” 

** And the sermon ?” 





Lily blushed. “Miss Babby scolded me for 
going to sleep all through the sermon. Miss 
Heavylids was kept in for sleeping, too. Miss 
Browncett was punished for reading a story- 
book in church-time. Were you ever pu- 
nished ?” 

“T punish myself at present. The rest is all 
to come. But at last this long-winded dinner 
is over. Here is dessert. Will you let me 
_ you an apple? A nice red, juicy apple, 

i v 

“Tf you please,” said the child. “TI like to be 
called Lily.” 

She watched with much amused curiosity the 
process of peeling a ribstone pippin. Sir 
William accomplished the task very deftly, 
and having removed the peel in one long 
spiral, threw it over his shoulder upon the 
carpet. 

“There,” he cried, “the letter the peel will 
form, will be the initial of your sweetheart’s 
name. Let’s look at it. Why, it’s 2a W!” 

“And W stands for William,” exclaimed 
Lily, inan ecstasy. “Hownice. And will you 
be my sweetheart ?” 

** Of course, if we ever see one another again. 
Countess,” he continued, “we have been trying 
the Sortes Virgilianz, and Fate declares that I 
am to be your little girl’s sweetheart.” 

“*Sortes! Virgile!? Qu’est-ce que c’est que 
ca?” replied the lady addressed. “1 don’t know 
what you are talking about. Est-ce que vous 
radotez, mon gar¢on ?” 

* We hadn’t a copy of Virgil, so we tried an 
apple. The peel came down in a W.” 

** Absurdity!” cried the lady. “ What non- 
sense to put into the child’s head.” 

To the most magnificent feast there must be 
a termination, and at last the Greenwich dinner 
came to an end. It had been a very merry 
dinner indeed, and the two quietest guests were 
Lily and Sir William Long. It had been a ver 
merry dinner, and when the cloth was removed, 
and more wines—red wines—were brought on, 
it became quite an uproarious dinner. After a 
time, one of the gentlemen rose and proposed the 
health of their charming guest, the countess, in 
a speech which was very eloquent, and very full 
of compliments, and which was received with 
thunders of applause ; but in which there was 
faint suspicion (I am inclined to think) of the 
speaker making fun of the countess. The 
audience, however, laughed and cheered tre- 
mendously, and in the midst of the oration, 
and the thumpings on the table, and the 
clattering of the plates, and the clinking of the 
glasses, Sir William Long stole away quietly 
with Lily into the balcony. 

He bade her look out on the river, so calm 
and glassy, and the great ships with their dusky 
hulls lying so tranquil, and the cottages with 
curling smoke, and the cows and horses in the 
meadows opposite. They looked for a time 
quite silently at the glories of the setting sun. 
The child was glad to be away from the hot 
room, and the fumes of the wine, the riotous 
noise, and the strange wild company. She 
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nestled close to the tall gentleman, and looked 
up in his face lovingly. 

“ Are you happy, dear?” he said, smoothing 
her curls again. 

“T should be, if I was going back to school; 
but the lady says that I am to be taken away 
from Mrs. Bunaycastle’s and sent to another 
school. Perhaps they will be unkind to me 
there. Oh! Ido wish I was going back to Miss 
Babby.” 

Sir William muttered something. Lily could 
not gather its entire purport, but she thought 
she heard him say that he was a fool, and that it 
was no concern of his. And then he turned 
towards her, and asked her in a strange voice if 
she liked him. 

“Of course I do,” the child answered, readily. 
* Lily always loves the people who have been 
kind to her. I should like to be your little 
wife, and make you a pair of nice red muffatees 
for the winter. I should like to go to the wax- 
work show every day—but not into that dread- 
ful room where the naughty men are—and I 
should like you to be very good, and take me to 
church every Sunday, and always give sixpence 
to the poor old blind man with one leg, who 
now stands at the corner by our school. Miss 
Babby says he was at the battle of Waterloo, 
and was very brave there, only they won’t give 
him a pension because he is fond of rum, and 
beats his wife.” 

This rambling prattle was interrupted by the 
countess, who came abruptly into the balcony, 
and demanded whether Sir William Long in- 
tended to elope with the little one, and what he 
meant by keeping her out there in the chilly 
night air? 

“The chilly night air is better,” the baronet-— 
for such was Lis title—replied, “than that noisy 
oven inside. However, your little girl has made 
me quite meek and obedient, and we will go in 
if you wish it. How long do you intend to re- 
main, countess ?” 

* Are you tired of my company? It is true 
that you have not condescended to bestow much 
of it upon me to-night. Are you fascinated with 
la petite ?” 

“A very harmless fascination, I humbly think. 
I wish I had known no worse.” 

* Ah! vous en avez fait des belles! Upon 
my word, you have been a most gallant cavalier— 
to a baby.” 

**T have done my duty by the baby, and my 
best to preserve her from bogies and vam- 

ires.” 
- You are an excellent nurse.” 

“T have tried to prevent her wanting any pills 
or powders to-morrow.” 

* You will want brandy and soda-water to- 
morrow, as you always do. ‘There, let her 
go with the chambermaid, and get ready to 

o home. We return to town to-night, and we 
ave a long journey to make to-morrow.” 

“ What are you going to do with her, coun- 
tess ?” asked Sir William Long, when the cham- 
bermaid, notwithstanding an unanimous protest 
against the lady’s threatened departure, had 





been rung for, and conducted the child to her 
robing-room. 

* C’est mon affaire. She belongs to me. Do 
I ask you where you spend your evenings, or 
what you do wit 
you ?” 

** Heaven knows, I should be able to give you 
a sorry answers, if you did. Iam sick of my 
ife.” 

“Why don’t you marry ?” 

* You have tried it. How did you like it?” 

The countess shrugged her shoulders, “It is 
different,” she said. “Iam not a man; I only 
wish I were one. Mon mari était un lache—un 
misérable.” 

“Countess.” 

* Well, Sir William.” 

“T think there are few things you would 
hesitate about selling.” 

“Well, [am not particular. I like money; 
it buys so many things, and enables one to 
mock one’s self of the world. Well, what 
then ?” 

“J wish you would consent to sell me your 
little girl.” 

“To put her in a cabinet among the china 
and the pictures that you give such mad prices 
for? Thank you.” 

“T will give you a cheque for a thousand 
pounds and my bay mare, Sontag.” 

* What would you do with her?” 

“By Heaven’s help, I would endeavour to save 
her from perdition.” 

“Whither I, her guardian and _protectress, 
am leading her. I am very much obliged to 
you, Sir William Long, but you are not rich 
enough to buy her. Nor yet is M. de Roth- 
schild. I bought her, voyez-vous, or I stole her, 
whichever you please. She represents to me 
success, triumph, vengeance. By having her to 
do what I like with, I win a bet ten times 
greater than all you ever had in one of those 
little books English gentlemen ruin themselves 
over—a bet I made to myself seven years ago. 
I have won it, and I have the honour to wish 
you a very good evening.” 

She went into the dining-room, Sir William 
following her sadly. She contemptuously re- 
sisted all entreaties to stay, to take coffee, 
to try one little cigarette. She bade her 
* charming Good-for-nothings” a scornful fare- 
well, aud bestowed on them, at parting, a 
blessing that sounded curiously like a curse. 
Then she went and robed herself, and flinging 
the chambermaid a crown piece which that 
buxom servitor felt much inclined to fling back 
again, she led the child, who was beginning to 
feel sleepy, although it was scarcely yet dark, 
down stairs. 

The affable landlord once more butted at her 
with his bald head, whea Sir William Long, 
who had quietly followed, made his appear- 
ance. 

“T must bid my little pet good night,” he 
said, taking both the child’s hands in his. “‘ May 
1 kiss her, countess ?” 

“Yes; but don’t slip a sovereign into her 
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hand. I saw you take one out of your waist- 
coat-pocket.” 

Sir William bit his lip. “It was not a sove- 
reign,” he was beginning to say, but he stopped 
himself prudently. ‘“ Keep that,” he whispered, 
as he stooped down and pressed Lily’s forehead 
with his lips. ‘Don’t lose it; keep it in re- 
membrance of the man with the tall face and 
the long legs you met at Greenwich. Keep it, 
and don’t, on any account, let your mamma see 
it.” 

“Good-by, sir,” said Lily, grasping some- 
thing hard and smooth that he had given her. 

‘God bless you !” returned the baronet. “I 
heartily wish you were my little sister or my 
daughter.” 

The landlord and the waiters were obsequiously 
anxious to know whether the lady had a carriage, 
or whether they should procure a carriage for 
her. She had not the one, and did not require 
the other, she said. She felt hot, and intended 
to take a walk, and then engage a fly for her 
conveyance to London. 

“T have my drag here,” saic Sir William ; 
*T can drive you to town in it, if you like.” 

“You are wanted up-stairs. On vous de- 
mande la-haut,” the countess returned. “ The 
Good-for-nothings are clamorous for you back 
again. Go away. Adieu.” And she swept off. 

But Sir William Long did not rejoin the 
choice knot of boon companions in the dining- 
saloon. He lighted a cigar, and ordered his 
drag to be brought round. By-and-by, came 
up a stately four-in-hand, with two grooms, the 
horses champing. He mounted the box, covered 
himself up with coats and rugs, and, amidst a 
tempest of bows from the assembled waiters, 
drove moodily back to town, smoking all the 


ay. 

Sir William Long was one of the wildest 
young men in London. He was immensely rich, 
and his prodigality, reckless as it was, could 
scarcely keep pace with his revenues. hat 
evening, however, he felt very little inclined 
for prodigality. He didnot go to Gamridge’s. 
He forbore to look in at Crockford’s. He went 
nowhere in the direction of such places. He 
drove straight to Pall Mall, and went up- 
stairs to some chambers he had there, where 
he drank soda-water, and smoked, and read 
Robinson Crusoe till two in the morning. 
And, when he went tc bed, he had confused 
dreams of being married, and sitting in a garden 
with children about his knee. And all the 
children were like Lily. 

* Poor little creature !” he murmured, turning 
on his pillow, next morning. “ What a life there 
lies before her! What does that monstrous 
woman intend to do with the child? To 
make her a rope-dancer, or a horse-rider, or 
what ?” 

“The governor’s hipped, that’s sure,” Mr. 
Vernish, Sir William’s valet, observed that day 
to Mrs. Springbone, the lady who officiated as 
housekeeper at the chambers, 290, Pall Mall. 
“He wouldn’t have no brandy-and-soda_ this 
morning; he wouldn’t have no devilled kidneys, 





and no anchovy toast. He breakfasted on a 
cup of tea and a roll, and he set off for a walk 
by hisself in the Green Park. I think he’s in 
ove.” 

“By Jove! I will get married,” cried William 
Long to himself that very morning. “I'll go 
to Peignoir’s and have my hair cut, and I'll call 
on the Coeurdesarts.” 

The which he did, punctually. 





MORE TRIFLES FROM CEYLON. 





Tue lovely harbour of Trincomalie, one of the 
most beautiful spots in this beautiful island, is, 
at certain seasons of the year, illuminated during 
the night by hundreds of floating lights moving 
hither and thither. Then the bay is full of 
cuttle-fish—the fish which produces sepia—and 
the lights are employed by the fishermen to at- 
tract them. The method of catching them is 
simple in the extreme. The boatman fastens a 
dead cuttle-fish to a piece of string, and lets it 
down over the side of his boat. From time to 
time he hauls it in, when one or more cannibal 
cuttle-fish are found busily feeding on their com- 
panion. When thus removed from their native 
element and thrown into the canoe, they utter 
a kind of squeal, and often emit the sepia; and, 
as they die, a phosphoric kind of halo surrounds 
them. 

At about the time when the cuttle-fish are in 
season, the harbour 1s also full of what are there 
called blubber-fish, or jelly-fish. They are so 
close together in the water as to impede the 

rogress of a boat. Quantities are left on shore 
- the tide, where they decompose, to the great 
annoyance of those who live near the beach. 
During the time they lie there, silver has been 
known to turn black in the houses. 


Towards evening, as we sit on the green be- 
fore our house, the flying-foxes come sailing 
heavily overhead, on their way to their feeding- 
places ; next morning they return to their rest- 
ing-place, where they hang from the branches 
of the trees, screaming, and apparently abusing 
those who intrude upon their solitudes. I saw 
a number of them thus congregated this very 
morning, while I was shooting snipe, and I might 
have killed several; but although their flesh is 
said to be very tender, I have never been up to 
trying it; and to have killed them, therefore, 
would have been wanton cruelty. I hold, with 
the Ancient Mariner, that 

He prayeth well who loveth well, 
Both man, and bird, and beast ; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made, and loveth all. 


Where tough beef and skinny fowls are the 
usual, and often the only, supplies procurable in 
the market, a snipe, or a teal, or a hare, or a 
jungle-cock, is a valuable addition to one’s lar- 
der ; and after several days’ hard work, a couple 
of hours’ shooting on a Saturday, affords the ci- 
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vilian, at a lonely out-station, almost the only 
means of exercise and recreation to be had. 


When a man looks about him with a purpose, 
it is remarkable how many different animals he 
may see any day of his life peculiar to the country 
in which he lives. Let me take to-day. I have 
mentioned the flying-fox. Starting for a short 
drive in the afternoon with some children, one 
of the children all but treads on a small snake 
before she reaches the carriage. Within a mile 
of the house, we see an iguano by the road- 
side, which I touch with my whip as we pass; 
a little further on, a large Kabere-goya, leisurely 
crossing the road, can scarcely be induced to 
wait until the carriage has passed, and almost 
walks under the wheels. The iguano is a lizard 
about three feet long, with a forked snake-like 
tongue, and a shagreen looking skin, of a dark 
slate colour. It makes very good soup. A gentle- 
man recently told me that one of his children was 
suffering from atrophy, and that it derived the 
most marked benefit from eating this nutritious 
food. The Kabere-goya is a much larger lizard 
than the iguano, and has yellow marks upon a 
skin, the ground colour of which is also slate. 
The Kabere-goya, is a more unclean animal than 
the iguano, and is not eaten. It grows to the 
length of about six, and even eight feet, and 
takes readily to the water. I often meet it 
about the swampy fields, or in ditches by the 
wayside. It is slow in its movements, generally, 
and about this place does not seem to fear man 
much, When it thinks it is going to be mo- 
lested, it swells out the pouch under its throat, 
and makes an angry noise, like a snake, though 
louder. I have been told that it has been 
known to carry off young children. The first 
time I learnt this, was during an examination in 
the Singhalese language, and my informant was 
a Singhalese gentleman, who was one of the 
examiners. He informed me of it in the ver- 
nacular, during the colloquial part of the ex- 
amination, and as I had not the slightest desire 
to prolong it, I did not pursue the subject. I 
have since heard from another source that this 
huge lizard has carried off children, and I see no 
reason to doubt it ; for its strength and its ea- 

acity for swallowing, are great. I recently 

uried one in order to exhume its skeleton, when 
the ants and other animals shall lave picked the 
bones clean. 


Almost everybody has heard how a gentleman 
in India sent to England a faithful picture of 
some’ scene in the land of his sojourn; how the 
drawing in due course of time found its way 
into an illustrated newspaper ; how mortified he 
was to see groups of cocoa-nut-trees sprinkled 
here and there, where never a cocoa-tree should 
be, seeing that none ever could or would grow in 
that region; and how, in reply to his remon- 
strances, he was told that “tie British public 
demanded palm-trees” in an Oriental picture. 

I labour under the painful conviction that the 
British public demands elephants in an account 
of Ceylon, and how to meet this demand in a 


satisfactory manner is my difficulty; for, in the 
first place, Sir Emerson Tennent has already 
given a full and accurate description of the 
habits and formation of this animal; and, in the 


second place, not only do | disclaim any pre- ° 


tension to be an elephant shot, but—shall I 
confess it ?—I have never, during a residence of 
eighteen years in this island, succeeded in meet- 
ing a wild elephant face to face. Here is a posi- 
tion for a man to be in who professes to write 
about elephants! Should any one ask where 
I have been, where I ought to have seen them, I 
reply, I have travelled from the northernmost 
point of the island, which is Point Pedro, to the 
most southern, which is Dondera Head. I have 
performed part of that journey along the central 
road between Elephant Pass and Kandy, in the 
days when that road was so little frequented 
that you might go to any man’s straw-rick and 
pull out as much straw as you required for your 
cattle without asking leave or making payment, 
and when not to meet an elephant on the journey 
was a thing to be wondered at. I have travelled 
from Colombo, on the west coast, to Batticaloa, 
on the east, passing through the country of the 
Veddahs, the wild men of Ceylon, where 
elephants are known to abound. Through this 
region I passed with children and a lady. The 
heat by day was so fearful that we lay panting 
beneath the shade of the trees, of huts made of 
boughs, or of a tent, for houses there were 
none, and at night we proceeded on our journey 
through the forests. On these occasions it was 
necessary for me always to ride in advance with 
gun in hand, for the palanquin-bearers almost 
invariably throw down their burdens and take 
to their heels at the sight of an elephant. I 
have made various journeys through the lower 
divisions of the Badulla district, where Major 
Rogers shot so many elephants, travelling by 
moonlight through places where their marks 
were to be seen on every side. I have ridden 
from Trincomalie to Jafina by the coast road, 
and I walked, not long ago, from Bomparipo to 
Marichikatte, near Aripo, sleeping in the very 
heart of the forest until two in the morning, and 
then pursuing my way by moonlight until day- 
break, and seeing the fresh marks of an elephant 
who had preceded me but a short while before. 
In the present day, not only has the number 
of elephants in the island greatly decreased, but 
the number of amateur hunters has diminished 
also. Planters are no longer roused, as in times 
gone by, by hearing the elephants pulling the 
thatch out of the roofs of their frail bungalows 
amidst the unfelled forest. Now, the dilliculty 
often is to discern a patch of forest from the 
verandah of the planter’s shingled and cozy 
cottage; far as the eye can reach all is coffee, 
and soon firewood will be a commodity to be 
brought from afar; nay, if I am not mistaken, 
this difficulty already exists in some localities. 
The elephants have retired further away into 
places where the hills have never yet resounded 
to the sound of the axe or the crash of falling 
timber, and where they can disport themselves 








at will in the ruined tanks erected in bygone 
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ages by the former monarchs of theisland. But 
here even they are not secure. Sportsmen more 
keen, and less occupied than Europeans generally 
are, seek them in their remotest haunts. Until 
recently, government paid a reward for every 
elephant’s tail produced at the offices of the 
various government agents, and the Moor men 
and Singhalese catch ry Bene g | for export. 
A great many of the able-bodied villagers, more- 
over, have now guns and ammunition, so it is 
not to be wondered at that the elephant is not 
so common as in the days I allude to. 

Floating hazily among the annals of Ceylon 
are many tales of moving accidents and hair- 
breadth escapes of these sportsmen of a bygone 
day. It is not easy now either to connect these 
stories with any particular individual, or to be 
sure that the legends are correct in all their de- 
tails, still they always seem to interest the new 
arrival, and may, possibly, serve the same pur- 

ose with others far distant. I was reminded 
ately of one of these stories. A gentleman fired 
at an elephant but did not succeed in killing 
him, and the infuriated beast charged him, and 
compelled him to seek safety in flight. A tree 
was in view, and for this he made with all speed, 
closely pursued. Already had he reached a 
branch some height from the ground, when, to 
his horror, he felt the trunk of the elephant 
seizing him round the leg; he gave himself u 
for lost, but instinctively drew his leg away, and, 
to his surprise, he found that the effort was suc- 
cessful—the ey was saved, but the boot was lefi 
behind! The elephant’s trunk had done the part 
of a boot-jack, and the man escaped scathless. 

The sense of smell is very powerful in the 
elephant, and compensates, to a great extent, 
for the limited range of its vision. A friend of 
mine told me, that in the earlier days of his re- 
sidence in the island, when he and his brother 
were exceedingly keen in the pursuit of sport, 
they came across an elephant in the mountain 
forests while armed only with their fowling- 
pieces. If I mistake not, one barrel of each 
gun was loaded with ball, and one with shot, a 
practice by no means uncommon, when it is un- 
certain whether the game will be a jungle-fowl 
or an elephant. At any rate, they attacked the 
elephant, and were reduced to the necessity of 
discharging the shot barrels also at him, whereby 
they succeeded in blinding him. They were 
then compelled to take to their heels, and, being 
both light, active young men, they contrived to 
dodge him, and to get out of the forest into the 
open patenas. There they halted, and were 
standing by each other, when they saw the ele- 
phant emerge from the forest with his trunk to 
the ground, and regularly track the course they 
had taken by smelling their footsteps as a hound 
would do. Deprived of the power of sight, he 
brought that of scent to his aid, in order to 
obtain his revenge. I fancy they did not wait 
long to see what would be the result. One of 
these gentlemen has had several narrow escapes 
in the forests, both from elephants and other 
animals; one most terrible tussle with a bear 
will be told of under the proper head. 





It is, however, not very long since that he 
and a friend at Batticaloa tracked a couple of 
elephants into a very nasty thorny jungle. The 
elephants are perfectly aware of their advantage 
over the foe in such places, where escape for the 
biped is very difficult, and are, therefore, all the 
more likely to charge him under such circum- 
stances. Each of them selected an elephant 
and fired. The one that my friend M fired 
at ran off; the one at which his companion fired 
charged. On their turning to recover the spare 
guns from the natives, the sportsmen founid that 
they had bolted, and there was nothing for it 
but to run. 

But in the thorny jungle this was not easy, and 
looking round, my friend perceived that the ele- 
phant had seized his companion, and was maul- 
ing him in a most terrible manner. Unarmed 
as he was, it was not easy to know what to do; 
he, however, adopted the only course open to 
him: he turned back, made a noise to attract 
the elephant’s notice, and provoked him to quit 
his first victim, and to endeavour in him to find 
afresh one. He then dodged the elephant the 
best way he could, made a circuit to where his 
companion lay, and succeeded in getting him 
into the open ground, but so vindictive was 
their foe, that they several times were in danger 
of a fresh attack, and could hear him crashing 
about in the jungle. ° 

The injuries received by the wounded gentle- 
man were very severe; his shoulder-bone was 
broken, and he had many other painful con- 
tusions and wounds. The wonder is that he 
escaped alive. It was long before they could 
find their scattered attendants; the recovery of 
the guns they had dropped in the jungle was a 
work of difficulty and danger, and altogether this 
affair was an exceedingly awkward and un- 
pleasant one. On their way back to Batticaloa, 
while crossing the lake in a boat, one of their 
guns was accidentally discharged by the careless- 
ness of an attendant, and the contents were 
lodged in a man’s leg. This story was told me 
in his quiet way by my friend during a little ex- 
cursion into the jungle, and although I cannot 
be sure of every minute particular, I believe I 
have correctly related the main points. 

An adventure of a more ludicrous character 
not long since befel two other friends of mine. 
One of them was a gentleman who had come to 
Ceylon to visit some property of his, and to 
have a little shooting. He contemplated re- 
maining only a few months, and I remember his 
saying, as we drove to his estate the first day of 
his arrival in the district, that before leaving it 
he must kill an elephant, a bear, a cheetah, a 
buffalo, a wild pig, and an alligator. We gave 
him the opportunity of killing several of the 
last the very next morning; with the others 
he was less successful. One day he and another 
gentleman, not a sportsman, were out after deer, 
when they unexpectedly found themselves among 
a herd of elephants. The Coolies bolted with 
the guns, the non-combative gentleman ran up 
to his neck into a lake, and the visitor from 
England had the mortification of seeing the herd 
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disperse without getting a shot; nor did he have 
another chance before his departure from the 
island. 

The peninsula of Jaffna is separated from the 
rest of the island (save at one spot, where a 
narrow strip of land connects the two) by a 
shallow inlet of the sea. Among other fords, 
there is one called Elephant Pass, where. the 
Dutch built a little redoubt in the olden times. 
Many pleasant reminiscences cling around this 
little fort. It stands alone on a plain interspersed 
with clumps of jungle—the haunts of deer, 
hares, partridges, and jungle-fowl. On the 
lakes, and tanks, and lagoons, to be seen from 
the windows over the ramparts, are, at certain 
seasons, teal, wild ducks, pelicans, spoonbills, 
flamingoes, and other aquatic birds, and also 
numbers of crocodiles. In former times, the 
elephants used periodically to cross the ford at 
this spot, and visit the peninsula, at the season 
when the tempting fruit of the palmyra palm 
promised them a grateful repast; but, of late 
years, the extension of cultivation in the vicinity, 
and the various other causes which have tended 
to diminish the number of elephants generally, 
have influenced their visits to this locality. 
Nevertheless, the last time I was there, a tusker 
was reported to be in the neighbourhood, and 
his fresh marks were all around. I have often 
heard an old resident tell how, one fine morning, 
it was reported to him that there were a couple 
of elephants in the town of Jaffna. One of them 
chose to take his course down the main street, 
to the great terror of the inhabitants. In the 
course of his peregrinations he upset an old 
woman, but did her no further injury. Being 
pursued by a couple of sportsmen, he tried to re- 
cross the lake near the custom-house, but one of 
his pursuerstook boat and killed him in the water. 

Till within a few years a reward was paid by 
government, as before said, for elephants’ tails 
produced at a government agent’s office. The 
hope of reward stimulated many natives to 
engage in the destruction of elephants; but as 
they were intent only on securing the tail, it 
often happened that, after their depriving the 
animal of its caudal extremity, it would get up 
again and run off. It therefore became customary 
todemandthe production of part of the trunkalso. 

The Malays in the neighbourhood of Hana- 
baratotte are said to be exceedingly daring 
huntsmen. They will go behind an elephant 
and give him a slap or pull his tail, and as he 
turns round they fire at him behind the ear, and 
bring him down by a single ball. 

Sir Emerson Tennent has graphically and 
faithfully described the mode in which elephants 
are captured in Ceylon by erecting a strong 
enclosure, called a kraal, into which the elephants 
are carefully driven. The word kraal is one in 
common use in the island, to denote any en- 
closure. The fishermen call those fish-traps 
which they make in the rivers and lakes by the 
same name, and it is the general term among the 
farmers of South Africa for their sheep-pens. 
The word is a Dutch one, and, like many other 
Dutch words, has been adopted by the Singha- 





lese. The last elephant kraal was in the 
Koruegalle district. It took place in the month 
of August last, and I am indebted to a local 
newspaper, the Ceylon Times, for the following 
account of the capture : 

“ After twenty-four hours of intense suspense, 
the alarm was given by loud shouts from all 
sides that the animals were entering the kraal, 
and of course a general rush took place in order 
to secure a good view of the proceedings. Each 
vied with the other in endeavouring to obtain 
the most prominent place. Trees were the 
resorts of hundreds, and the strong wooden 
palisading was resorted to by crowds eager to 
obtain a good view of the ‘take.’ First, a pair 
of elephants, wearied and worn with driving and 
heat, made their appearance. Whether the 
noise or the sight of the eager spectators in the 
trees alarmed the huge creatures, [ know not, 
but it is certain that the companions of the first 
pair changed their minds, if elephants have any 
minds, and no more entered the enclosure at the 
time. The next batch that was entrapped was 
a nice little lot of fifteen, and these were made 
up to forty, and afterwards to forty-four on the 
next day. The poor brutes came in very much 
subdued—not with the savage ferocity I had 
been led to expect. There was no wild trumpet- 
ing—no mad onslaughts on the palisades—no 
charging the guards as one reads of in books. 
The weather had been oppressively hot for some 
time; the brooks were all dried up, and the 
thirsty creatures, when they reached the entrance 
to the kraal, were as completely used up as 
though they had been hunted down for a month. 

“Tt was nevertheless a striking scene that 
‘drive in.’ What with the motley crowds on 
every possible eminence, the long array of guards 
with white wands, the huge brutes within the 
fence, the stately forest trees, and the bright 
moon shining high above us, the effect was such 
as I shall not easily forget. 

“But grander still was the scene when, on a 
given signal, a hundred fires shot their bright 
flames flickering through the dense depths of 
the surrounding forest, and for a time seemed 
to pale the soft light of the moon. It was a 
novel sight to most of us, and for hours we re- 
mained there, riveted to the spot by the wild 
enchantment of the scene. 

“Two only of the elephants were shot, 
being unruly; the rest were quietly and cau- 
tiously proceeded with in the usual fashion, a 
number of decoy elephants being introduced 
within the kraal for that purpose. There was a 
small pool of water within the enclosure, once 
no doubt a tank of some extent, but now dried 
up by the hot weather. To this the thirsty 
animals made a rush in a body as soon as it was 
perceived; their eagerness, however, defeated 
their object, for no sooner had their huge feet 
entered the pool than it became a mass of mud 
trampled into the veriest puddle. 

“In spite of the exhausted condition of the 
animals there was some difficulty in noosing 
them, which was a work of time. They were 





eventually secured and marched off, each one 
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between two tame animals, to the adjacent river, 
where they drank as only elephants can after 
nearly a week of fasting. 

“Thus terminated the most successful, if not 
the most exciting, kraal known for many years. 
Rapidly the gathering dispersed: horses, nags, 
tats, and bullocks, were all once more in requisi- 
tion, and soon the dusty road was covered with 
vehicles of every conceivable description, wend- 
ing. their way homewards.” 

It may be added, that a series of stereoscopic 
photographs of the kraal were executed by a 
professional photographer in the island. 





HOW KING CHARLES’S HEAD WAS 
LOOSENED. 


Wuen Charles the First came to the throne, 
somebody prayed that his head might be set in 
the right direction, for if he made a false start 
there would be no turning him from it. As 
this was said by a friend of Divine Right in 
Kings, we may be permitted humbly to take up 
his parable, and so, comparing Sacred Majesty 
to a nag, go on to remember how Charles the 
First, when first harnessed to the gig of the con- 
stitution, was trotted out upon the king’s highway 
by the handsome George Villiers, alias Duke of 
Buckingham, who had been groom to his sire; 
and how this groom, having him by the ear, 
turned him with his head looking down the road 
when it ought to have looked up the road, and 
still holding him by the ear, ran by his side while 
he trotted him off the way he shouldn’t go. Old 
Parliament, who drove then and still drives 
the national gig, did his best to whip off that 
impudent groom, and gave the nag a flip or 
two, to make him shake his ears tree of the 
fellow. The groom ran until he dropped, and 
the horse that still wouldn’t be turned steadily 
galloped headlong down the road instead of up 
the road, running the gig against every post, 
tumbling one wheel or both wheels into every 
ditch, viciously hoping to pitch old Parliament 
out, and leave him behind to die of a cracked 
crown. But the old driver kept his crown 
uncracked, and the obstinate nag that wouldn’t 
turn, had his head pulled at until it became so 
loose that a little more would pull it off. And 
so at last it was pulled off; only in time to save 
the gig and its driver from destruction. 

Now, if we would know all the history of the 
false start that ended in this tragedy of the nag’s 
head; if we would actually see George Villiers 
running at the horse’s ears, with old Parliament 
firm in his seat, laying his whip over the impudent 
groom’s shoulder ; if we stand at our windows to 
note how the mulish animal still rears and plunges 
upon its false course after that unhappy man has 
dropped down dead and been run over by the 
gig-wheel ; let us read the book that every one 
who cares about the history of English liberty 
and right is now reading: Mr. Forster’s Life 
of Sir John Eliot. For, the spirit of the English 
parliament was personified in Sir John Kliot 
during those first days and years which deter- 








mined issues that were, of all great issues affect- 
ing the welfare of this country, the most mo- 
mentous. And of all that Sir John Eliot and 
the parliament whereof he was the right hand, 
did, while the head that disdained the curb was 
loosening, Mr. Forster, by help partly of a large 
mass of Eliot’s own papers, which are the 
= heirlooms of his descendants, and partly 

y help of unwearied research among other un- 
published documents in the State Paper Office 
and elsewhere, and chiefly by help of his own 
clear judgment and quick wit, gives for the 
first time full and exact account. We take leave 
to say that as Eliot was born for his work, so 
Mr. Forster was born for the recording of Eliot’s 
work. Nothing but a perception of the spirit of 
that time, perfectly wonderful in its original dis- 
tinctness, and sharpened to the utmost by study 
and ripe sympathy, could have produced this 
book out of fifty-fold the materials at Mr. For- 
ster’s command. The old life stirs again in his 
pages. From the other side of two centuries, 
the voices of the patriots come to us no longer 
as from the other side of a dead wall, with 
muffled sound of which we can make out only 
here and there the sense; but they are clear and 
familiar as the voices of the kindred who are 
sitting by our own hearth; the old debates of 
Charles’s parliaments being, in fact, made as 
fresh to us as the debates in to-day’s newspaper 
—and a good deal more interesting. 

Eliot himself put thus into a formula, the 
whole tragedy of Charles’s reign; it was: “To 
make the men most obnoxious most secure, and 
those that were most hateful to the public to be 
most honoured and esteemed.” _Eliot’s biogra- 
pher, in speaking of the precedents drawn from 
the reign of Elizabeth, for injustice in the reign 
of Charles the First, points out that the queen, 
to whose reign the parliament always referred 
as to a time of greatness past, made no secret 
of her mistakes, but showed a prompt redress 
of them. “This,” he says, “is what her ex- 
ample should have taught a court which un- 
happily was incapable of learning anything. She 
understood, if ever a ruler did, the art in which 
the highest government consists, of so conform- 
ing to the veracities and necessities around it, 
as to make itself really the expression of the 
people governed, in their changing condition, in 
their new and impatient wants, in their in- 
creasing intelligence. But Charles the First 
had no one to tell him this, nor probably would 
have listened if there had been. The people 
around him could only see that he was not as 
brave us the great queen, and lament that he 
should rather have taken example by his father. 
But it would have been well for him if he had 
done even this. He suffered for want of his 
father’s cowardice, quite as much as for want of 
Elizabeth’s courage. His was one of those na- 
tures, not uncommon, which having no real self- 
reliance have yet a most intense self-reference, 
and make up ever for yielding in some point by 
obstinacy in some other; and it was his misery 
always to resist, as he yielded, too late. After 
giving up everything that had sustained the 
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prerogative while it had yet any work in the 
world to do, he believed in it to the last as the 
only thing that could help him ; and he was not 
the less ready to seize Pym and Hampden in 
1641 because of his defeat and discomfiture in 
the attempt to seize Eliot in 1626.” 

Peter Heylin said of the line taken by the 
king, that all his gains and gettings by it might 
have been “put in a seamstress’s thimble, and 
yet never fill it.” The story of John Eliot will 
show why this was so. 

He was a Cornishman born, and an esquire’s 
son of old Devonshire descent. His great-uncle 
had, by exchange of properties, become pos- 
sessed of the Priory of St. Germans, on a branch 
of the Plymouth estuary, and called the place, 
according to Cornish custom, frdm its situation 
by the water-side, Port Eliot. Port Eliot is still 
the seat of Eliot’s descendant; the Earl of St. 
Germans. 

At Port Eliot then, in the great house, by a 
poor fishing village irregularly built on an un- 
even rock, John Eliot was born on the twentieth 
of April, two hundred and seventy-four years 
ago. His easy hospitable father died when the 
son was a gentleman commoner of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, and nineteen years old. Thus, 
therefore, John Eliot in earliest manhood came 
into his inheritance, and was at once, upon his 
coming of age, the representative of an impor- 
tant county family. 

He left the university about a year after his 
father’s death, and studied law for a short time 
at one of the inns of court—some knowledge of 
the laws of his country being then considered a 
necessary part of the education of any gentle- 
man, a part of whose share in the business of 
life it would be to help to administer, maintain, 
or amend, them. Then young Mr. Eliot went 
abroad—as it also became every well-educated 
gentleman then to do in his youth; and in the 
course of his journey he fell in with young 
George Villiers, who was by two years and four 
months Eliot’s junior, and journeyed in friendly 
company with him to several places. 

George Villiers was the younger son of Sir 
George Villiers, of Leicestershire, and of the 
beautiful and clever kitchen-maid whom Sir 
George took for his second wife. The ex-kitchen 
maid, as Lady Villiers, proved her cleverness. 
Her husband’s family estates went, on his death, 
about this time, to his heir by the previous mar- 
riage, and it depended on her wit to make pro- 
vision for her son George (who was surpassingly 
handsome), and her other children. George, 
therefore, fad been sent abroad to perfect 
himself, by three vears of travel, in French, 
horsemanship, fencing, and dancing. Mean- 
while, his mother at home married again, and 
through a third husband, Sir Thomas Compton, 
whom she afterwards deserted, she found means 
to push the fortunes of her children. 

Young Mr. Eliot, having returned to Corn- 
wall, at once married and settled down as a 
discreet, though very earnest and warm-hearted, 
country gentleman; he married at the age of 
twenty-one, Miss Rhadagund Gedie, daughter 





of a wealthy Cornish squire. His eldest son 
was born to him in the course of the next year 
and very soon afterwards, in his twenty-fourth 


year, he entered parliament as member for the | 


borough of St. Germans, with which town, as 
we have seen, his estate of Port Eliot was im- 
mediately connected. It was the same second 
parliament of James the First in which Pym 
entered on his political life, and Bacon ended 
his career as people’s representative. There 
were many young men in that parliament ; for. 
some of their elders had given way in disgust 
before Sir Henry Nevile’s plan of “ undertaking” 
for a court majority. The parliament thus said 
to have been “ undertaken for” spent its breath 
on abuse of “ undertaking,” and its whole busi- 
ness was created by the disputed returns that 
arose out of it. But of all this, Eliot said 
afterwards, when drawing on his recollection of 
the first parliament in which he sat, “I hold 
that our jealousy in this case was the advantage 
of the ill-affected, who madé it the instrument 
of their designs to dissolve that meeting, that 
they might follow their own projects and inven- 
tions then on foot; which (as we have since 
felt) trenched more upon the liberties and pri- 
vileges of this kingdom, than the uttermost 
‘undertakings’ in parliament can ever do.” 
That parliament, which first met on the fifth of 
April, as it would not proceed to consideration 
of supply, was dissolved by the king, off-hand, on 
the seventh of June, and was familiarly known 
in its time as the Addle Parliament. 
Young Mr. John Eliot went home. A few 
months later, young Mr. George Villiers, having 
oxprene himself abroad in all graces, displayed 
is beauty before the eyes of his Majesty King 
James the First, then in or close upon his 
fiftieth year. Mr. George Villiers seemed to 
his Majesty so to adorn a divertissement given 
by the students of Cambridge, that he was even as 
an Adonis; and the mature male Venus having 
a keen eye for a well-dressed Adonis, loved the 
young man at first sight. Then, his mother, 
taking care to present him at court without 
delay, astutely bought for him (nearly all the 
dignities and offices being kept on sale by the 
royal shopkeeper), the office of cupbearer to his 
Majesty. So Villiers became the handsome 
cupbearer with whom his Majesty talked at his 
meals, and with whose clever answers he ex- 
pected all his courtiers to be as much delighted 
as he was himself; the cupbearer also, of whose 
moral education that great Solomon took charge, 
hopeful that out of such an Alcibiades he might 
produce a Socrates of his own time, as beautiful 
as the old Socrates was not. The youth, who 
had a fierce will under a bland voice and effe- 
minate skin, needed no plotting for his own 
advancement. The foolish king huddled upon 
his head, honours and riches. He was made, as 
fast as he could be made, knight, gentleman of 
the chamber, Baron, Viscount, Marquis of 
Buckingham, Lord High Admiral, Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports ; dispenser of the honours, 
gifts, ollices, revenues of the three kingdoms. 
He took care of his family, his instruments, his 
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spies, while all that was servile in the nation 
scraped tongues at his feet. So, Villiers, after- 
wards Duke of Buckingham, rose in the “great” 
world after the short session of the Addle Par- 
liament, and during the five years of Eliot’s life, 
spent by Eliot as a quiet country gentleman in 
Cornwall, and as the sober father of a steadily in- 
creasing family. 

At the beginning of those five years, the king’s 
favourite was the Robert Carr who had won 
the king’s eye, and broken his own leg, at a 
tournament: the handsome Scotch lad whom the 
king consoled by teaching him Latin Grammar 
as he lay sick of his broken leg, and had pro- 
ceeded to make by swift stages of royal favour, 
Baron Branspeth, Viscount Rochester, Knight 
of the Garter, and Earl of Somerset. This 
favourite, as my Lord of Rochester, had fixed 
his eyes on the young and vicious Lady Essex, 
daughter of the Earl of Suffolk. The lady, as 
little Fanny Howard, aged thirteen, had been 
married to the Earl of Essex, only a year older 
than herself ; and the boy husband had then been 
sent away to complete his education at the Uni- 
versity, and on the Continent. When he came 
back to his young wife, who meanwhile had 
grown in every grace but the one that endures 
for ever, she received him with dislike; the 
king’s handsome favourite, my Lord of Roches- 
ter, having pleased her eye not less than the 
king’s. My lord of Rochester, who thought 
himself ordained at court to have whatever he 
desired, proposed the lady’s divorce from Lord 
Essex, and her marriage to himself; but his 
young companion of old time and constant 
counsellor, Overbury, a man given to literature 
aud a careless life, who was content to have be- 
come plain Sir Thomas, not only advised against, 
but finding advice vain, became active in, opposi- 
tion to this infamous procedure. Rochester there- 
fore procured his imprisonment in the Tower, 
where he afterwards supplanted the lieutenant 
with a creature of his own, through whom Over- 
bury was killed by slow poison. The divorce 
was then procured, the wedding was honoured by 
Rochester’s creation Earl of Somerset, and for 
two years the guilty favourite had received wor- 
ship at the base court with his guilty wife, when, 
at the beginning of November, in the year six- 
teen *fifteen, George Villiers being then in the 
first months of his career as next favourite, 
Somerset was sent to the Tower. Six months 
afterwards he received sentence of death as one 
of the murderers of Overbury. While dying 
of secret poison in his prison, Overbury ha ad- 
dressed to his false friend lines in his poem of 
“the Wife,” of some of which, thought Sir 
John Eliot, for whom such events were the chief 
topics of political discourse during these years 
of his retirement on his Cornish property, none 
of the past writers it was so much the custom 
> laud could more perfectly have expressed this 
ancy : 


And all the carnal beauty of my Wife 
is but skin deep, but to two senses known ; 
Short even of pictures, shorter liv’d than life, 
And yet survives the love that’s built thereon. 


Of that poem written in the Tower, Eliot, when 
himself in the Tower, wrote, “As it is of my 
country, | honour it the more ; and as it was the 
production of this place, my admiration is the 
greater, that in such solitude and darkness, 
where sorrow and distraction mostly dwell, such 
happy entertainments and such minutes were 
enjoyed.” 

Of the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
basely accorded to the enmity of Spain against 
him—another of the moving events of this period 
of Eliot’s outward repose, and an event of which 
he seems to have been a witness—LEliot, who 
had himself the genius of a writer of some mark 
but exercised it for his country as a keen thinker 
and speaker weighty though impassioned, wrote : 
“ All preparations that are terrible were pre- 
sented to his eye. Guards and officers were 
about him, the scaffold and the executioner, the 
axe, and the more cruel expectation of his 
enemies. And what did all this work on the re- 
solution of our Raleigh ? Made it an impression 
of weak fear, or a distraction of his reason? 
Nothing so little did that great soul suffer. He 
gathered only the more strength and advantage ; 
his mind became the clearer, as if already it had 
been freed from the cloud and oppression of the 
body; and such was his unmoved courage and 
placid temper, that, while it changed the affection 
of the enemies who had come to witness it and 
turned their joy to sorrow, it filled all men else 
with admiration and emotion, leaving with them 
only this doubt, whether death were more accept- 
able to him or he more welcome unto death.” 

At the age of eight-and-twenty, Mr. Eliot of 
Port Eliot, still quietly resident on his Cornish 
estate by the Plymouth estuary and the Devon- 
shire border, was knighted and made Vice- 
Admiral of Devon. About the same time my 
lord of Buckingham became Lord High Admiral 
of England, and it was from him, therefore, that 
Eliot received the patent of his office. Bucking- 
ham was a man of the court, who, helping none 
but himself, pushed his way and lost it. Eliot 
was an honest man of the people, who, warm 
with a sense of what England should be, went 
far to make it what it is. Eliot and Buckingham 
were, in a manner, friends at their first: meeting. 
Now, they were High Admiral and Vice-Admiral 
in business relations with each other, but still, 
in a manner, friends. 

But the pith of the relations between Vice- 
Admiral and Lord High Admiral, where the 
Lord High, &c., looks rather to the income 
than the duties of his office, is that the Vice- 
Admiral exists to detect on his own part of the 
coast all opportunities of fine or seizure that 
bring gold into the purse. What he gets, he 
divides; a part is his; a part is the Lord High 
Admiral’s. Eliot looked simply and faitinfully 
to the discharge of his duty; when he had done 
that, and had rendered minute account to save 
himself from slander, he was content. But there 
was in his part of the country one Mr. James 
Bagg, who was in the habit of telling people that 
if tuey trusted their affairs to their true friend, 





Mr. James Bagg, they would thrive the better. 
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Sometimes they throve the worse when Mr. James 
Bagg had only themselves to plunder. To Buck- 
ingham James Bagg transmitted, as a faithful 
slave, hints of what he could do in management 
of Admiralty business, and Buckingham under- 
stood that Bagg could gain his end in the en- 
richment of himself, and yet pour gold into the 
coffers of his patron; because there were mer- 
chants who could be robbed in the name of law 
taken in vain, and because there were poor mari- 
ners who could have bread taken out of their 
mouths and be fed with rotten meat, that the 
difference between good meat and bad for the 
poor sailor might buy the duke more jewels 
to his coat and Bagg more fat for his ribs. 
A base Bagg was far more, therefore, to the 
duke’s mind than that simply honest, fervidly 
wise, and, in the eyes of all base courtiers, ter- 
ribly shrewd, English gentleman, John Eliot. 
Sir John Eliot took and delivered to the powers 
that be, Nutt, the pestilent sea-robber, but all 
Sir John Eliot got for his pains was imprison- 
ment in the Marshalsea, while Nutt went free 
with the king’s pardon! This was when Eliot 
was thirty-three years old. Nine years after- 
wards, when Eliot, “low in body, yet as high 
and lofty in mind as ever,” was dying in prison, 
the triumphant pirate was afloat: the greatest 
nuisance in his Majesty’s dominions, and inter- 
cepting even the date and household goods of 
the Lord Deputy upon their way to Ireland ! 

And while Eliot was serving an ungrateful 
state, as represented by my lord of Bucking- 
ham, in Cornwall or Devon and in the Marshal- 
sea, King James had an idea, which was, of 
course, a bad one. Protestantism was being 
hunted down upon the Continent, and his 
own son-in-law had been hunted off a throne. 
He wouldn’t fight. He would do wonderful 
things by treaties, marry his son to the Spanish 
infanta, and so make money. The English 
people hated Spain, as the strong type of con- 
tinental despotism in civil government and in 
religion. But the treaties were in progress, 
when it occurred to my lord of Buckingham to 
go himself to Madrid with the young prince and 
expedite negotiations. His incompetent inter- 
ference brought everything into confusion; so, 
making virtue of failure, he and the prince 
came home triumphant in defeat, joined the cry 
of the English people against Spain, and were 
received as friends of the country with bonfires 
and great rejoicing. But poor old King James, 
an instrument now in the hands of his favourite, 
thought himself very ill used. It was at that 
time, when Buckingham was enjoying his short- 
lived strut in feathers not bis own, and had re- 
pute as a friend of the people, that Eliot entered 
as member for Newport the parliament of six- 
teen “twenty-three. He made the first speech 
in that parliament; reviving and adopting the 
protest on behalf of popular rights with which 
its predecessor had been closed. 

That parliament battled stoutly for the people, 
and in it Eliot made a noble speech against the 
king’s prerogative of imposing taxes at discre- 
tion: which he showed, by the reasoning of a 








good free trader, to be not only injurious to the 
people, but also unprofitable to the king’s ex- 
chequer. A French match for the prince was 
now on foot, and parliament remonstrated against 
concessions to any Roman Catholic court. But 
arliament was dissolved in dudgeon ; Eliot went 
ack to his wife and family, and looked after the 
enlistment of the poor creatures whom greedy 
officials were to starve and send with Mansfeldt 
to be thrown dead to the fishes or cast on the 
shores of Holland to be “ eaten by hogs.” He 
tried a batch of Turkish pirates who had plun- 
dered goods and stolen men from English coasts, 
and, when the next parliament met, that of 1625, 
he was at Westminster again. It was an eventful 
parliament And of every event of it, of every 
great speech made in it, and even of the pecu- 
liarities of leading persons in it, we have now 
for the first time a full record in Mr, Forster’s 
volumes. Eliot left a memoir describing it all, 
which, under its fragmentary appearance and 
Latin name of “ Negotium Posterorum,” has 
been overlooked till now. But now, that which 
was indeed the business of posterity, the tale of 
the great turning-point in English History, is 
given at last by Mr. Forster into our hands. 

It is too much to tell here. The duke had fitted 
out a fleet for secret use, and wanted more and 
more money. ‘The only thing he was yet known 
to have done with English ships, was, to deliver 
eight of them up to be used by France against 
the Protestants in Rochelle. He could not 
make that infamous use of English men; they 
mutinied, inserted protests in the Bible of 
their sympathising chief, and at all risks flatly 
refused to serve. But some greater work was 
said to be in hand, and the cry to the Commons 
was “Bleed, bleed!” The reply was, “ After 
there has been redress of public grievances the 
people will have money and blood to spare.” 
Sitting in plague-smitten London, with men 
falling dead around them, they resolutely deferred 
the question of additional supply. “The sitting 
was adjourned to Oxford, also plague smitten. 
Determined still to claim the people’s rights, 
they were dismissed, and met again after the 
great fleet had sailed to Cadiz upon its enter- 
prise ; of which Mr. Forster thus describes the 
character and issue. 

* Tn plain words, it was an attempt to fill the 
king’s empty coffers by a piratical foray on the 
wealth of Spain; and hence the zealous and 
secret appetite with which both king and duke 
had at the first pursued it. But ill-manned, ill- 
provisioned, and ill-commanded, it failed in every 
point. Sailing for Cadiz Bay, the shipping in 
that harbour might with ease have been taken; 
but the Spaniards were able to secrete their 
ships further up the harbour while time was lost 
at Fort Puntal, which, after the English captains 
had wasted their batteries upon it for four-and- 
twenty hours, surrendered, at the mere summons 
of a portion of the troops who were landed next 
day, without firmgagun. Wimbledon, landing 
the rest of his troops, then gave orders for the 
destruction of the communications with the 
main land, which Essex had found easy in the 
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reat Queen’s time, and which, if the Suazzo 
Sides had now been as promptly struck down, 
would have laid Cadiz open to an effective 
attack. But, as Eliot afterwards bitterly de- 
scribed it, it was a dry and hungry march into a 
drunken quarter. Discovering on the way 
several cellars stored with wine, the troops be- 
came insubordinate, drunken, and disorderly ; 
and Wimbledon, in a fright, without either a 
capable man’s resource or a strong man’s deci- 
sion, carried them headlong back to the fleet 
without having seen an enemy. At first he 
thought of retaining Puntal for better intercept- 
ing of the expected convoy, but all attempts to 
restore discipline were hopeless, and he re- 
embarked with ignominy. He then cruised 
~ about after the Spanish fleet for eighteen days, 
suffered it to escape him unobserved during the 
night, and returned to Plymouth with disease 
and mutiny raging on all sides around him, the 
officers loud in denunciation of his incompetency, 
and the men decimated by a sickness which they 
attributed to foul play and dishonesty in pro- 
visioning the ships. Hundreds of seamen and 
soldiers were landed in a dying state, and more 
than a thousand were said to have perished 
before the ships reached harbour. For many 
months to come the appalling extent of the 
disaster showed itself visibly in every road and 
town on that western coast, and above all in the 
streets of Plymouth.” 

In the next parliament that met after this 
disaster, grounds of accusation against the fa- 
vourite had so multiplied, that Buckingham was 
impeached by the House of Commons: Sir John 
Eliot being its spokesman. Eliot was sent to 
the Tower for his boldness of speech, and an 
attempt was made by the king and the duke to 
find matter against him; but they could not, and 
the House of Commons would do nothing until it 
had him back, so Eliot was released, and the king 
(with his head still loosening) was discomfited. 
In that kick against the traces, as in all previous 
struggles of like nature, the royal power suffered. 
Parliament could be again dissolved, issuing, as 
its last act, a Remonstrance to the People of 
England; the favourite could be saved for the 
moment by a nominal trial and a whitewashing in 
the Star Chamber. But King Charles’s head was 
loosening, of his own obstinate act, and the fire 
was lighted that should not be quenched till it 
had burnt to ashes all the tyrannous pretensions 
of the crown, 

Since sixteen ’twenty-five, Charles the First 
had been on the throne; but Buckingham still 
was king—king alike over the departing James, 
aged fifty-nine, and the incoming Charles, aged 
five-and-twenty. And now, in the very first 
year of his reign, Buckingham having him by 
the ear, Charles’s head had been set in the wrong 
direction, and in the wrong direction he showed 
his determination doggedly thenceforth to go. 
He had declared for contest with his people, 
and would rule by prerogative. Against the 


bold John Eliot, paid informers, iniquitous 
courts, obsequious judges, were now the re- 


Buckingham’s vice-admiral ; but the office was 
one for life, barring misconduct; the vice- 
admirals were not removable at pleasure. After 
the dissolution of June, sixteen ’twenty-six, 
Eliot, returning to his duties, was exposed to 
every plot against his honour that could be fos- 
tered by the malice of the favourite. But Eliot 
was careful to an exasperating degree. In ever 
exercise of his power as vice-admiral, some weak 
wy was eagerly sought to be invented. At 
ast, the base James Bagg prompting a new case, 
it was resolved to condemn and sequester Eliot 
first, and proceed afterwards to inquiry. Se- 
questered accordingly, his patent of office was, 
“upon credible information, that complaint hath 
been made of divers foul abuses and misde- 
meanours.” A bill of indictment was framed, 
and a commission appointed to take examina- 
tions: of which the record amounts simply to a 
strong assertion of the court victim’s un- 
blemished honour. Meantime, his Majesty tried 
the effect of a Royal Proclamation for supply ; 
a general forced loan; Buckingham’s restless 
passion and disordered vanity having urged 
England into a war with France. The causeless 
war was actually entered on; but the people 
of England refused to submit. NO was the 
reply met with by the commissioners of the 
loan in every part of England ; the prisons were 
filled with recusants; and Eliot among their 
number was in June, sixteen twenty-seven, de- 
posited as prisoner in the Gate-house. While 
Eliot was there imprisoned, Buckingham sailed 
for Rochelle, whence he brought back a 
shattered fleet and the disgrace of a disaster 
whereof Denzil Holles wrote: “This only every 
man knows, that since England was England it 
received not so dishonourable a blow.” This 
second great disaster spread consternation over 
the land, and the cry for a parliament then be- 
came irresistible. Five days after deciding for 
a parliament, Charles, his head growing ever 
looser and looser, paid money for foreign mer- 
cenaries ; by whose force he hoped to overawe 
its counsels. 
But the parliament was called; the eighty or 
a hundred country gentlemen in restraint for 
the loan were set at liberty; and the popular 
candidates, including Eliot, Pym, Hampden, and 
acertain Mr. Oliver Cromwell, then first returned 
by the Puritans of Huntingdon, were almost 
everywhere victorious. The third parliament of 
Charles thus brought together, was, except only 
the one that followed it, the greatest in our 
history. John Eliot set forth in it, the people’s 
grievances in the wrongs done to liberty and to 
religion ; and the House resolved, passing over 
in silence the king’s message, that a bill should 
be drawn containing the substance of Magna 
Charta, and other statutes concerning the 
liberty of the subject. Thus it gave birth 
to the immortal Petition of Right. The king, 
his head growing looser still, received it in 
silence, and afterwards returned a disloyal 
answer. Then Eliot boldly moved the House 
to a Remonstrance, and, on its publication, 





Eliot must be no longer 


sources of the state. 








the wrath of the people against Bucking- 
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ham attained a height that would have swept 
him away from his station, had not the assassin’s 
knife wickedly anticipated the righteous judg- 
ment of the nation. As this session was closing, 
the death of his wife—a mother never willingly 
absent from her children—called Eliot away to 
Cornwall. He placed some of the young mother- 
less children with Mr. Gedie, their grandfather. 
On the twenty-third of August, sixteen ’twenty- 
eight, the Duke of Buckingham was stabbed 
to the heart at Portsmouth, by the zealot Felton, 
who was stirred to the crime by the common 
sense of the favourite’s baneful influence over the 
state. It is certain that a wide sense of relief 
followed its commission. 

Upon the reassembling of the House, much 
time was given to discussion of religious griev- 
ances, and the claim of the people to be 
taxed by their representatives alone. And it 
was in this session, on the morning of the 
second of March, sixteen ’twenty-nine, that 
Eliot entered the House of Commons for the 
last time. Upon Eliot’s rising to speak, the 
Speaker, who was of the court party, stood up 
in his chair, and said he had the king’s com- 
mand for adjournment. Eliot persisted, the 
cry became general that he should proceed, and 
that it was not the Speaker’s office to deliver 
such command, or the king’s to direct their 
adjournment. Eliot rose again, and the Speaker 
stated that he had the king’s command to quit 
the House after delivering his message: on 
which, at the impulse of the moment, members 
sitting near him seized him, one by each arm, 
and held him in his chair. At the same time 
Eliot began to speak, the whole house turned to 
listen, and the spell of his eloquence secured 
him hearing to the end. 

“None,” he said, in the course of that speech, 
“none have gone about to break parliaments, 
but in the end parliaments have broken them.” 
He ended by producing the declaration drawn 
up by the Committee of Trade. The Speaker 
and the clerk, both servile to the court, refused : 
the one to receive, the other to read it. A 
scene of violent excitement followed. The Com- 
mons forcibly compelled their weeping Speaker 
to sit in his chair. In the tumult blows were 
struck. A message arrived from the king, in 
obedience to which the old sergeant-at-arms ad- 
vanced and laid hands upon the mace. It was 
replaced, and the door of the house was locked 
on the inside. Then Eliot delivered in shorter 
form, tlie Declaration, and the Protestation of 
the Commons against levying or paying tonnage 
and poundage, or other charges contrary to law. 
And for myself, he said, as he sat down, “I 
further protest, as I am a gentleman, if my 
fortune be ever again to meet in this honourable 
assembly, where I now leave, I will begin again.” 
Eliot’s three resolutions were carried by accla- 
mation, the door was then unlocked and out 
rushed the members in a body, sweeping before 
them the king’s officer, who was about to bring 
up the guard of pensioners to force an entrance. 

There was not another parliament in England 
for eleven years. 





Proceedings were immediately commenced 
against the leaders of the Commons, and Eliot 
passed from the sight of his countrymen into 
the Tower. There, by letter and labour, he took 


thought for his children. The ignoble king never | 


relaxed his hold upon that noble prisoner; and 
when Eliot, used to a country gentleman’s life of 
active exercise, was known to be fading away in 
his smoky and cold dungeon, he was left to die 
therein. Nay, after he was dead, the king denied 
his very body to hischildren. But,of the free mind 
that found no prison within those stone walls, and 
of the great life that linked itself to the best life 
of England, nothing has died. Much was for- 
gotten ; but all now lives again, and shall live, 
while there are Englishmen to read it, in these 
pages of a biographer whose work is equal to 
1is theme, and whose gallant exposition of a 
gallant career is a high service rendered to our 
Literature, our Freedom, and our Country. 





SHAKESPEARE NOT A MAN OF 
PARTS, 

CommemorateE the birth of Shakespeare in- 
deed! If you knew as much of Shakespeare as 
I do, or had suffered as much at his hands, you 
would curse the day that he ever was born. I 
tell you that Shakespeare has written more bad 
parts than any dramatic author living, or dead. 
I ought to know, for I have been acting in his 
plays all my life, at least ever since I began to 
act, and that was when I was young and a fool, 
and didn’t know better. I won’t subscribe to 
his monument ; there. Whyshould 1? What 
has Shakespeare done forme? Done? Why, 
made my life a misery and a torment. Look at 
the parts he has written for me. There’s Rey- 
naldo, that’s a pretty bit of character, isn’t it ? 
*T will, my lord;” ‘‘ My lord, I did intend it ;” 
* Ay, very well, my lord;” “But, my lord ;” 
* Ay, my good lord ;” “ Very well, my lord.” 
And you have to put on a velvet shirt and a 
pair of tights to say that. There’s Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern in the same play. A lively 
pair, they are. L’ve played both—might have 
been put to double them, if that had been pos- 
sible—and never got a hand for either. It’s 
my belief that Shakespeare wrote the part of 
Rosencrantz to spite somebody. He’s got no- 
thing to do, and has some of the hardest sen- 
tences to speak in the whole play. Try to get 
this into your head, and then when you have 
got it, try and speak it: “The cease of majesty 
dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth draw 
what’s near it, with it: it is a massy wheel, 
fixed on the summit of the highest mount, to 
whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
are mortised and adjoin’d; which, when it falls, 
each small annexment, petty consequence, at- 
tends the boisterous ruin.” That’s Rosencrantz’s 
best speech. Through one whole scene he has 
to stand with Guildenstern, like a knife and fork 
—that’s what we call them in the country—and 
hasn’t got a single word to say. In the scene 
following, his best point is, ‘‘ Ho, Guildenstern ! 
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bring in my lord.” And I should like to know 
if you think Osrie worthy of an immortal bard ! 
“Your lordship is right welcome back to Den- 
mark,” he says. “1 thank your lordship, ’tis 
very hot ;” “it is indifferent cold, my lord, in- 
deed ;” “I commend my duty to your lord- 
ship.” My opinion is that Osric is a muff. I'd 
rather play a policeman in a pantomime, and be 
bonneted. You say I am picking out one or 
two of the worst parts. AmI? What about 
Voltimand, Cornelius, Francisco, Fortinbras, 
Bernardo, Marcellus, the priest, and the cap- 
tain? Why, there are eleven characters in this 
one play that are as bad as they can be. Not 
one of them ever gets a hand ora laugh. No 
dramatic author of the present day would dare 
to write such bad parts. Why, the very supers 
would strike at them, let alone general utility. 
Take any play you like; one is as bad as 
another. The Merchant of Venice? What do 
you think are the feelings of an actor who has 
to buy a pair of new silk tights to play Salanio, 
or Salarino? They’re both swells, and must 
wear silk tights; but they haven’t a good line 
between them. A pretty thing, too, to have to 
dress yourself up for the Prince of Arragon, and 
find your own tights, hat, shoes, and jewel- 
lery. Once, when I was Prince of Morocco, 
I didn’t have a dinner for a week, having 
been obliged to spend all my salary on the get 
up. Shakespeare, as an actor himself, ought to 
have known better than write such parts. Let 
me see what are the other characters in the 
play: Salerio, Leonardo, Balthazar, Stephano, 
and the Duke. I have played every one of 
them, and never could make anything of them 
—never knew anybody that could. Macbeth 
better? Not a bit of it. Worse. What do 
you say to Lennox, Rosse, Menteth, Angus, 
Catimess, Fleance, Siward, old and young, the 
Doctor, the bleeding officer, the porter, the old 
man? Why, it swarms with bad parts. Othello 
is not so bad : but yet you can’t say there’s 
much to be made of the Duke of Venice and 
Ludovico. 

There’s only one merit in Shakespeare’s 
dukes, and that is, that they generally sit at a 
table and don’t show their legs. You may wear 
your street trousers; only you must be careful 
to keep the tablecloth before you when you get 
up, so as not to show them. Take King Jolin. 
I’ve played the King of France, but I must say 
a more ungrateful part I never dressed for; and 
a king too! Cardinal Pandulph is not worth 
a ; well, if you object to the word, I’ll say 
straw, which is weak, and doesn’t half express 
my feelings. I repeat, the Cardinal is not worth 
—allow me to éay, a malediction, even when 
doubled with the Citizen of Angiers, who has to 
stand on a box with a tin pot on his head on the 
top of a pasteboard battlement, at the risk of his 
neck. 1 once went on for Cardinal Pandulph 





in a red frock and sugar-loaf hat, which is the 
correct thing, and somebody called out “ Mother 
Shipton, by Jove!” and when I popped my head 
over the battlements afterwards as the Citizen, 
the boys in the gallery shallooed me. 


lt is no 


joke, I can tell you, to be a cardinal one minute 
and a citizen on the top of a wall the next. 
And that is a pretty speech to put into a fellow’s 
mouth, when Iie’s balancing himself on an egg- 
box, with a weak board in the centre, and hang- 
ing on like grim death to a pasteboard wall that 
wobbles about and threatens to come down with 
you every minute. It’s a long speech, and it’s 
a difficult speech, and very pleasant to deliver 
when King John is standing below swearing at 
you like a trooper because you don’t give it 
right. Who could give it right? Just tty 
this: “If not complete, O, say he is not she ; 
and she again wants nothing to name want, if 
want it be not, that she is not he; he is the 
half part of a blessed man, left to be finished by 
such a she, and she a fair divided excellence, 
whose fulness of perfection lies in him.” You 
don’t recollect that passage? No, I should 
think not; who does? Nobody. If it wasn’t 
Shakespeare you would say it was bosh. And just 
imagine the citizen sliding down a ladder to 
doff the tin pot and don the Mother Shipton 
hat to be ready for the next scene, where he 
walks in to “hail the anointed deputies of 
heaven,” and demand why they spurn Mother 
Church and defy the Pope. It’s not “once a 
priest, always a priest,” when you play Pandulph, 
[ can tell you. It’s first one thing and then 
another, and when you are the Cardinal and 
when the Citizen, you don’t always know for 
certain. As You Like It? No, I dow’? like it. 
Why, there are more bad parts in that play 
than I have fingers to count them on, including 
thumbs: Frederick, Amiens, Le Beau, Orlando, 
Dennis, Adam, Mar-text, Corin, Sylvius, 
Jaques. You call Jaques a good part, do you? 
Why, he has only to come in at the end, and 
say, “ Let me have audience for a word or two ; 
I am the second son of old Sir Rowland ;” and 
then tell a long story about a boy and an old 
man, which nobody listens to. For my part, I 
always skip it, and when I have said that I am 
the second son of old Sir Rowland, finish up at 
once with, “ This, to be true, I do engage my 
life.’ Youdon’t recollect that in Jaques’s part. 
I do; and I don’t remember much else. Do I 
mean the melancholy Jaques? I do mean the 
melancholy Jaques ; he’s melancholy enough, in 
all conscience. “All the world’s a stage, and 
all the men and women merely players?” 
There’s nothing of the kind in the part; I’ve 
played it often, and I ought to know. You 
mean that other Jaques. Oh, well; I have 
never played that, and if it ain’t better than 
Jaques de Bois I don’t want to. I tell you, you 
can’t name a single one of Shakespeare’s plays 
that ain’t full of the very worst parts that ever 
were offered to an actor. And the worst of it 
is, that if you threaten to throw them up, you 
are told that you mustn’t; for it’s Shakespeare. 
And you are expected to take as much pains 
with them as if they were the finest things that 
ever were written. 

It’s pains thrown away; that’s what I con- 
tend. Did you ever hear an audience applaud 





Cardinal Pandulph, or the First Citizen? Did 
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you ever know a critic mention Ratcliffe or 
Catesby in his review? I have been acting 
Shakespearian parts now for thirty years, and | 
don’t think I ever was mentioned but once, and 
that was when I made a mistake and said, 
“The early village cock hath thrice done solu- 
tion to the morn,” and then the ill-natured 
critic congratulated me upon the introduction 
of a new reading of the immortal bard. 

He was not for an age, but for all time, you 
say. Worse luck. How his plays came down 
through three hundred years to this day, is a 
puzzle to me. And what’s more puzzling, is 
all this fuss that you’re making about their im- 
mortal author. You have been a long time 
making your minds up to give him a statue, and 
you set to work at last when his plays have 
gone out of fashion, and when people won’t go 
to see them even with orders. Is it likely that 
anybody will go and see Balthazar, and Montano, 
and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern? But you 
want to erect a statue to the author. Now, 
that’s what I call inconsistent. 

Will I go down to his birthplace? Cer- 
tainly not. I know I should hate the very 
sight of it. What pleasure could it be to me 
to gaze upon the birthplace of a man who has 
left me nothing but an mheritance of bad parts ? 
Why didn’t he follow his father’s trade, and be 
a woolstapler? If he had made stockings or 
blankets, and they’d been bad ones, they would 
only have troubled the people of his own time ; 
they would have been worn out long before 
this. But his plays have lasted, confound them ! 


Will I take a ticket for the actors’ supper in his 
honour, price, to suit all classes of the profes- 
sion, five shillings? No, I won’t. Why should 


I? Shakespeare never gave me a five-shilling 
supper. Nothing like it. It’s been mostly 
saveloys and a crust, with half a pint of porter. 
Rump-steak and onions at the best on ticket- 
nights. Go to the masked ball? I think I see 
myself; and have to buy, or hire, the rags to 
goin. No, I thank you; Shakespeare has cost 
me fancy dresses enough already. Would you 
have me get a new pair of silk tights, and go as 
Salanio ; or hire a set of Bow-street jewels, and 
appear as the Prince of Morocco? Will I drink 
to the bard’s memory on the day? No, I won't; 
but I'll tell you what T’ll do ; if you are inclined 
to be hospitable, I'll drink to your health now. 





A RENT IN A CLOUD. 
In TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER VIII. GROWING DARKER, 

Tr was late at night when Calvert left the 
villa, but, instead of rowing directly back to the 
little inn, he left his boat to drift slowly in the 
scarce perceptible current of the lake, and, 
wrapping himself in his cloak, lay down to muse 
or to sleep. 

It was just as day broke that he awoke, and 
saw that he had drifted within a few yards of 
his quarters, and ina moment after he was on 
shore. 





As he gained his room, he found a letter for 
him in Loyd’s hand. It ran thus: 


“T waited up all night to see you before I 
started, for I have been suddenly summoned 
home by family circumstances. I was loth to 
part in an angry spirit, or even in coldness, with 
one in whose companionship I have passed so 
many happy hours, and for whom I feel, not- 
withstanding what has passed between us, a 
sincere interest. I wanted to speak to you of 
much which I cannot write—that is to say, I 
would have endeavoured to gain a hearing for 
what I dare not venture to set down in the de- 
liberate calm of a letter. When I own that it 
was of yourself, your temper, your habits, your 
nature, in short, that I wished to have spoken, 
you will, perhaps, say that it was as well time 
was not given me for such temerity. But bear 
in mind, Calvert, that though I am free to admit 
all your superiority over myself, and never 
would presume to compare my faculties or my 
abilities with yours—though 1 know well there 
is not a single gift or grace in which you are 
not my master, there is one point in which I 
have an advantage over you—I had a mother! 
You, you have often told me, never remember 
to have seen yours. To that mother’s trainings 
I owe anything of good, however humble it be, 
in my nature, and, though the soil in which the 
seed has fallen be poor and barren, so much of 
fruit has it borne that I at least respect the 
good which I do not practise, and I reverence 
that virtue to which I am a rebel. ‘The lesson, 
above all others, that she instilled into’ me, was 
to avoid the tone of a scoffer, to rescue myself 
from the cheap distinction which is open to 
every one who sets himself to see only ridicule 
in what others respect, and to mock the themes 
that others regard with reverence. I stop, for 
I am afraid to weary you—I dread that, in your 
impatience, you will throw this down and read 
no more—lI will only say, and | say it in all the 
sincerity of truth, that if you would endeavour 
to be morally as great as what your faculties 
can make you intellectually, there is no eminence 
you might not attain, nor any you would not 
adorn. 

“Tf our intimacy had not cooled down of late, 
from what causes I am unable to tell, to a point 
in which the first disagreement must be a breach 
between us, I would have told you that I had 
formed an attachment to Floreace Walter, and 
obtained her aunt’s consent to our marriage ; I 
mean, of course, at some future which I cannot 
define, for I have my way to make in the world, 
and, up to the present, have only been a burden 
on others. We are engaged, however, and we 
live on hope. Perhaps 1 presume too far on 
any interest you could feel for me when I make 
you this communication. It may be that you 
will say, ‘ What is all this tome?’ At all events, 
I have told you what, had I kept back, would 
have seemed to myself. an uncandid reservation. 
Deal with it how you may. ' 

“There is, however, another reason why I | 
should tell you this. If you were unaware of | 
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the relations which exist between our friends 
and myself, you might unconsciously speak of 
me in terms which this knowledge would, per- 
haps, modify—at least, you would speak with- 
out the consciousness that you were addressing 
unwilling hearers. You now know the ties that 
bind us, and your words will have that signifi- 
cance which you intend they should bear. 

* Remember, and remember distinctly, I dis- 
claim all pretension, as I do all wish, to conciliate 
your favour as regards this matter; first, be- 
cause I believe I do not need it; and secondly, 
that if I asked for, I should be unworthy of 
it. I scarcely know how, after our last meeting, 
I stand in your estimation, but I am ready to 
own that if you would only suffer yourself to be 
half as good as your nature had intended you, 
and your faculties might make you, you would 
be conferring a great honour on being the friend 


of yours truly 
’ *) * Joseru Loyp.” 


“What a cant these fellows acquire!” said 
Calvert, as he read the letter, and threw it from 
him. “What mock humility! what down- 
right and palpable pretension to superiority 
through every line of it! The sum of it all 
being, I can’t deny that you are cleverer, 
stronger, more active, and more manly than 
me; but, somehow, I don’t exactly see why, or 
how, but I’m your better! Well, I'll write an 
answer to this one of these days, and such an 
answer as I flatter myself he’ll not read aloud 
to the company.who sit round the fire at the 
vicarage. And so, Mademoiselle Florence, this 
was your anxiety, and this the reason for all that 
interest about our quarrel which I was silly 
enough to ascribe to a feeling for myself. How 
invariably it is so! How certain it is that a 
woman, the weakest, the least experienced, the 
most common-place, is more than a match in 
astuteness for a man, in a question where her 
affections are concerned. The feminine nature 
has strange contradictions. They can summon 
the courage of a tigress to defend their young, 
and the spirit of a Machiavelli to protect a 
lover. She must have had some misgiving, how- 
ever, that, to prefer a fellow like this to me 
would be felt by me as an outrage. And then 
the cunning stroke of implying that her sister 
was not indisposed to listen to me. The perfidy 
of that !” 

Several days after Loyd’s departure, Calvert 
was lounging near the lake, when he —_— up, 
exclaiming, “ Here comes the postman! I see he 
makes a sign tome. What can this be about ? 
Surely, my attached friend has not written to 
me again. No, this is a hand that I do not re- 
cognise. Let us see what it contains.” He 
opened and read as follows : 


“Sir,—I have received your letter. None 
but a scoundrel could have written it! As all 
prospect of connexion with your family is now 
over, you cannot have a pretext for not afford- 
ing me such a satisfaction as, had you been a 
gentleman in feeling as you are in station, it 





would never have been necessary for me to de- | 
mand from you. I leave this, to-morrow, for | 
the Continent, and will be at Basle by Monday 
next. I will remain there for a week at your 
orders, and hope that there may be no difficulty 
to their speedy fulfilment. 
“Tam, your obedient and faithful servant, 
“ Wentworth Gorpon GRauaM,” 


“The style is better than yours, Master 
Loyd, just because it means something. The 
man is in an honest passion and wants a fight. 
The other fellow was angry, and begged me not 
to notice it. And so, Sophy, I have spoiled the 
wedding favours, and scattered the bridesmaids ! 
What a heavy lesson for an impertinent note. 
Poor thing! why did she trust herself with a 
pen? Why did she not know that the most 
fatal of all bottles is the ink bottle? Precious 
rage old Uncle Geoffrey must be in. I'd like to 
have one peep at the general discomfiture—the 
deserted dinner-table, and the empty drawing- 
room. They deserve it all; they banished me, 
and much good have they got of it. Well, 
Mr. Wentworth Gordon Graham must have 
his wicked way. The only difficulty will be to 
find what is so absurdly misnamed as a friend. 
I must have a friend; I'll run up to Milan and 
search the hotels; [ll surely find some one who 
will like the cheap heroism of seeing another man 
shot at. This is the season when all the fellows 
who have no money for Baden come across the 
Alps. I’m certain to chance upon one to suit 
me.’ 

Having despatched a short note, very po- 
litely worded, to Mr. Graham, to the post-office, 
Basle, he ordered a carriage, and set out for 
Milan. 

The city was in full festivity when he arrived, 
overjoyed at its new-born independence, and 
proud of the presence of its king. The streets 
were crowded with a holiday population, and 
from all the balconies and windows hung costly 
tapestries, or gay-coloured carpets. Military 
music resounded on all sides, and so dense was 
the throng of people and carriages, that Calvert 
could only proceed at a walking pace, none 
feeling any especial care to make way for a 
dusty traveller, seated in one of the commonest 
of country conveyances. 

As he moved slowly and with difficulty for- 
wards, he suddenly heard his name called ; he 
looked up, and saw a well-known face, that of 
a brother-officer, who had left India on a sick 
leave along with himself. 

“T say, old fellow!” cried Barnard, “this is 
your ground; draw into that large gate to your 
right, and come up here.” 

In a few seconds, Calvert, escorted by a 
waiter, was shown to his friend’s apartment. 

“T never dreamed of meeting you here, 
Calvert.” 

“Nor I of finding you lodged so sumptuously,” 
said Calvert, as his eyes ranged over the splendid 
room, whose massive hangings of silk, and richly 
gilt ceiling, gave that air of a palace one so often 
sees in Italian hotels 
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* Luck, sir, luck. I’m married, and got a pot 
of money with my wife.” He dropped his voice 
toa whisper, while, with a gesture of his thumb 
towards an adjoining room, he motioned his 
friend to be cautious. 

“ Who was she ?” 

“Nobody: that is, not any one you ever heard 
of. Stockport people, called Reppingham. The 
father, a great railway contractor, vulgar old dog 
—begun as a navvy—with one daughter, who 
is to inherit, they say, a quarter of a million ; 
but, up to this, we’ve only an allowance—two 
thousand a year. The old fellow, however, lives 
with us—a horrible nuisance.” This speech, 
given in short, abrupt whispers, was uttered 
with many signs to indicate that the respected 
father-in-law was in the vicinity. “ Now, o 
yourself, what’s your news? What have youdone 
last, eh ?” 

“Nothing very remarkable. I have been 
vegetating on a lake in the north of Italy, try- 
ing to live for five shillings a day, and spending 
three more in brandy, to give me courage to do 
it. 

“But your leave is up; or perhaps you have 
got a renewal.” 

“No, my leave goes to the fifteenth of Oc- 
tober.” 

“Not a bit of it; we got our leave on the 
same day, passed the Board the same day, and 
for exactly the same time. My leave expired on 
the tenth of August. I'll show you the paper, 
T have it here.” 

“Do so. Let me see it.” 

Barnard opened his desk, and quickly found 
the paper he sought for. It was precisely as 
Barnard said. The Board of Calcutta had 
confirmed the regimental recommendation, and 
granted a two-years’ leave, which ended on the 
tenth of August. 

“Never mind, man,” said Barnard; “ get 
back to London as hard as you can, furbish up 
some sick certificate to say that you were un- 
able to quit your bed-——” 

“That is not so easy as you imagine; I have 
a little affair in hand, which may end in more 
publicity than I have any fancy for.’ And he 
told him of his approaching meeting with Gra- 
ham, and asked him to be his friend. 

“What was the quarrel about?” asked 
Barnard. 

“A jealousy; he was going to marry a little 
aunt used to flirt with, and we got to words 
about it. In fact, it is what Sir Lucius would 
call a very pretty quarrel, and there’s nothing 
to be done but finish it. You'll stand by me, 
won't you ?” 

*T don’t see how I can. Old Rep, our 
governor, never leaves me. I’m obliged to re- 
port myself about four times a day.” 

“But you know that can never goon. You 
needn’t be told by me that no man can continue 
such a system of slavery, nor is there anything 
could recompense it. You'll have to teach her 
better one of these days; begin at once. My 
being here gives you a pretext to begin. Start 
at once—to-day. Just say, ‘I'll have to show 





Calvert the lions; he’ll want to hunt up gal- 
leries,’ and such-like.” 


* Hush! here comes my wife. T anny, let 


| 


me present to you one of my oldest friends, | 


Calvert. It’s a name you have often heard from 


” 

The young lady—she was not more than twenty 
—was pleasing-looking and well-mannered. In- 
deed, Calvert was amazed to see her so unlike 
what he expected; she was neither pretentious 
nor shy ; and, had his friend not gone into the 
question of pedigree, was there anything to mark 
a class in life other than his own. While they 
talked together they were joined by her father, 
who, however, more than realised the sketch 
drawn by Barnard. He was a morose, down- 


f | looking old fellow, with a furtive expression, and 


a manner of distrust about him that showed 
itself in various ways. From the first, though 
Calvert set vigorously to work to win his 
favour, he looked with a sort of misgiving at him. 
He spoke very little, but in that little there 
were no courtesies wasted; and when Barnard 
whispered, “You had better ask him to dine 
with us, the invitation will come better from 
you!” the reply was, “I won’t; do you hear 
that? I won't.” 

* But he’s an old brother-officer of mine, sir ; 
we served several years together.” 

“The worse company yours, then.” 

**T say, Calvert,” cried Barnard, aloud, “I 
must give you a peep at our gay doings here. 
I'll take you a drive round the town, and out of 
the Porta Orientale, and if we should not be back 
at dinner-time, Fanny-——” 

“We'll dine without you, that’s all!” said 
the old man; while, taking his daughter’s hand, 
he led her out of the room. 

“T say, Bob, I’d not change with you, even 
for the difference,”’ said Calvert. 

*T never saw him so bad before,” said the 
other, sheepishly. 

* Because you never tried him! Hitherto 
you have been a spaniel, getting kicked and 
cuffed, and rather liking it; but, now that 
the sight of an old friend has rallied you to a 
faint semblance of your former self, you are 
shocked and horrified. You made a bad start, 
Bob; that was the mistake. You ought to have 
begun by making him feel the immeasurable 
distance there lay between him and a gentle- 
man; not only in dress, language, and_be- 
haviour, but in every sentiment and feeling. 
Having done this, he would have tacitiy sub- 
mitted to ways that were not his own, by con- 
ceding that they might be those of a class he 
had never belonged to. You might, in short, 
have ruled him quietly and constitutionally. 
Now you have nothing for it but one thing.” 

* Which is——” 

“A revolution! Yes, you must overthrow 
the whole government, and build up another out 
of the smash. Begin to-day. We’ll dine to- 
gether wherever you jike. We'll go to the Scala 
if it?s open. We'll sup——” 

* But Fanny ?” 

“She'll stand by her husband. Though, pro- 
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bably, she’ll have you ‘up’ for a little private 
discipline afterwards. Come, don’t lose time. 
I want to do my cathedral, and my gallery, and 
my other curiosities in one day, for I have some 
matters to settle at Orto before I start for Basle. 
Have they a club, a casino, or anything of the 
sort here, where they play ?” 

“There is a place they call the Gettone, but 
I’ve never been there but once.” 

“Well, we'll finish there this evening; for 
I want to win a little money, to pay my 
journey.” 

“Tf I can help you——’ 

“No, no. Not to be thought of. I’ve got 
some fifty Naps by me—tame elephants—that 
are sure to entrap others. You must come with 
me to Basle, Bob. You can’t desert me in such 
a crisis,” said Calvert, as they left the inn to- 
gether. 

“We'll see. I'll think over it. The difficulty 
will be——” 

“The impossibility is worse than a difficulty ; 
and that is what I shall have to face if you 
abandon me. Why, only think of it for a mo- 
ment. Here I am, jilted, out of the army—for 
I know I shall lose my commission — with- 
out a guinea; you'd not surely wish me to 
say, without a friend! If it were not that it 
would be so selfish, I'd say the step will be 
the making of you. You'll have that old bear 
so civilised on your return, you'll not know 
him.” 

* Do you really think so 

“I know it. He’ll see at once that you’ll not 
stand this sort of bullying. That if you did, 
your friends would not stand it. We shan’t be 
away above four days, and those four days will 
give him a fright he’ll never forget.” 

“Tl think over it.” 

“No. You'll do it—that’s better; and I’ll 
promise you—if Mr. Graham does not enter a 
fatal objection—to come back with you and stand 
to you through your troubles.” 

Calvert had that about him in his strong will, 
his resolution, and his readiness at reply, which 
exercised no mean despotism over the fellows of 
his own age. And it was only they who disliked 
and avoided him who ever resisted him. Bar- 
nard was an easy victim, and before the day drew 
to its close, he had got to believe that it was by 
a rare stroke of fortune Calvert had come to 
Milan—come to rescue him from the “ most de- 
grading sort of bondage a good fellow could 
possibly fall into.” 

They dined splendidly, and sent to engage 
a box at the Opera; but the hours passed so 
pleasantly over their dinner, that they forgot all 
about it, and only reached the theatre a few 
minutes before it closed. 

* Now for the—what do you call the place ?” 
cried Calvert. 

“The Gettone.” 

“That’s it. I’m eager to measure my luck 
against these Milanais. They say, besides, no 
fellow has such a vein as when his life is 
threatened ; and I remember myself, when I 


> 


» 


one times at écarté, all because I was given 
over!” 

* What a fellow you are, Calvert!” said the 
other, with a weak man’s admiration for what- 
ever was great, even in infamy. 

* You'll see how I'll clear them out. But 
what have I done with my purse? Left it on my 
dressing-table, I suppose they are honest in the 
hotel ?” 

“Of course they are. It’s all safe; and I’ve 
more money about me than you want. Old Rep 
handed me three thousand francs this morning 
to pay the bill, and, when I saw you, I forgot 
all about it.” 

“Another element of luck,” cried Calvert, 
joyously, ‘The money that does not belong to 
a man always wins. Why, there’s five thousand 
franes here,” said Calvert, as he counted over 
the notes. 

“Two of them are Fanny’s. She got her 
quarter’s allowance yesterday. Stingy, isn’t it ? 
Only three hundred a year.” 

*Tt’s downright disgraceful. She ought to 
have eight at the very least; but wait till we 
come back from Basle. You'll not believe what 
a change I'll work in that old fellow, when I 
take him in hand.” 

By this time they had reached the Gettone, 
and, after a brief colloquy, were suffered to pass 
up-stairs and enter the rooms. 

“Oh, it’s faro they play; my own game,” 
whispered Calvert. ‘I was afraid the fellows 
might have indulged in some of their own con- 
founded things, which no foreigner can compete 
in. At faro I fear none.” 

While Barnard joined a group of persons 
round a roulette-table, where fashionably- 
dressed women adventured their franc pieces 
along with men clad in the most humble mode, 
Calvert took his place among the faro players. 
The boldness of his play, and the reckless way 
he adventured his money, could not conceal 
from their practised acuteness that he was 
master of the game, and they watched him at- 
tentively. 

“T think I have nearly cleaned them out, Bob,” 
cried he to his friend, as he pointed to a heap of 
gold and silver, which lay promiscuously piled 
up before him. . 

“IT suppose you must give them their re- 
venge ?” whispered the other, “if they wish 
for it.” 

“ Nothing of the kind. At a public table, a 
winner rises when he pleases. If I continue to 
sit here now, it is because that old fellow yonder 
has got a rouleau in his pocket which he cannot 
persuade himself to break. See, he has taken 
it out; for the fourth time, this is. I wonder 
can he screw up his courage to risk it. Yes! 
he has! There go ten pieces on the queen. 


Go back to your flirtation with the blonde 
ringlets, and don’t disturb my game. I must 
have that fellow’s rouleau before I leave. Go 
back, and I’ll not tell your wife.” 

It was in something less than an hour after 
this that Barnard felt a hand laid on _his 
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shoulder, and looking up, saw Calvert standing 
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over him. “ Well, it took you some time to 
finish that old fellow, Calvert !” 

“He finished me, which was worse. 
you got a cigar ?”’ 

* Do you mean that you lost all your win- 
nings ?” 

“Yes, and your five thousand francs besides, 
not to speak of a borrowed thousand from some 
one I have given my card to. A bore, isn’t it ?” 

“It’s more than a bore—it’s a bad business. 
ae ely know how I'll settle it with the land- 
ord.” 

* Give him a bill, he’ll never be troublesome ; 
and, as to your wife’s money, tell her frankly 
you lost it at play. Isn’t that the best way, 
madame?” said he, addressing a young and 

retty woman at his side. “I am advising my 
riend to be honest with his wife, and confess 
that he spent his money in very pleasant com- 
pany: Come along out of this stuffy place. 

et us have a walk in the fresh cool air, and a 
cigar, if you have one. I often wonder,” said 
he, as they gained the street, “ how the fellows 
who write books and want to get up sensation 
scenes, don’t come and do something of this 
sort. There’s a marvellous degree of stimulant 
in being cleaned out, not only of one’s own cash, 
but of one’s credit; and by credit I mean it in 
the French sense, which says, ‘Le crédit est 
Pargent des autres.’ ” 

“T wish you had not lost that money,” mut- 
tered the other. 

*“SodoI. I have combativeness very strong, 
-_ I hate being beaten by any one in any- 
thing.” 

“ 7’m thinking of the money !” said the other, 
doggedly. 

“ Naturally, for it was yours. ‘’Twas mine, 
*tis his,’ as Hamlet has it. Great fellow, Hamlet ! 
I don’t suppose that any one ever drew a cha- 
racter wherein Gentleman was so distinctly 
painted as Hamlet. He combined all the 
grandest ideas of his class with a certain 
‘ disinvoltura’—a sort of high-bred levity—that 
relieved his sternness, and made him much 
better company than such fellows as Laertes and 
Horatio.” 

“When you saw luck turning, why didn’t you 
leave off?” 

“Why not ask why the luck turned before I 
left off? That would be the really philosophic 
inquiry. Isn’t it chilly ?” 

* Tm not cold, but I’m greatly provoked.”. 


Have 





“So am I for you ; for I haven’t got enough 
to repay you, but trust me to arrange the 
matter in the morning. The landlord will see 
the thing with the eyes of his calling; he'll, 
soon perceive that the son-in-law of a man who 
travels with two carriages, and can’t speak one 
word of French, is one to be trusted. I mean 
him to eash a bill for us before I leave. Old 
Rep’s white hat and brown spencer are guaran- 
tees for fifty thousand franes in any city of 
Europe. There’s a solvent vulgarity in the very 
creak of his shoes.” 

“Qh! he’s not a very distinguished-looking 
person, certainly,” said Barnard, who now re- 
sented the liberty he had himself ied the way to. 

“There I differ with you; J call him emi- 
nently distinguished, and I’d rather be able to 
‘come’ that cravat tie, and have the pattern of 
the dark-green waistcoat with the red spots, than 
I’d have—what shall I say ?—all the crisp bank 
paper I lost awhile ago. You are not going in, 
surely ?” cried he, as the other rang violently at 
the bell of the hotel. 

“Yes; I am very tired of this fooling. I wish 
you hadn’t lost that money.” 

“Do you remember how it goes, Bob ? 

His weary song, 

The whole day long, 

Was still l’argent, l'argent, l’argent! 

She is complaining that though the linnet is 
singing in the trees, and the trout leaping in the 
river, her tiresome husband could only liken 
them to the clink of the gold as it fell on the 
counter? Why, man, you'll wake the dead if 
you ring in that fashion !” 

**T want to get in.” 

“Here comes the fellow at last: how dis- 
gusted he'll be to find there’s not a five-franc 
piece between us.” 

Scarcely was the door opened than Barnard 
passed in, and left him without even a good 
night. 
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